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The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 


NOW READY—PRICE, $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and 
Agnes M. Reeve. 


The great desk book for every writer. 
Recognized as the standard guide to the 


market for all classes of literary ma-~ 


No writer can afford to do with- 
A single new market opened will 
than repay its cost. It brings 
exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, 
photoplays, post-card sentiments and 
mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, pho- 
tographs, ideas, songs, humor. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great 
How to Sell, What to Sell and Where 
to Sell guide for all writers. 


terial. 
out it. 
more 
pertinent, 


More than 100 publications are named, 
that used poetry. More than 200 mar- 
kets for short fiction are named, and 
their requirements specifically shown. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and 
Trade Press work. A very full list of 
Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious 
and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Pro- 
ducers. 











Modern Photoplay Writing 


---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on 
Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling 
his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the 
primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; for the latter, 
there are new lessons in technique, in 
the use of material, problems of the play, 
and in the business management and 
selling of his work. 


The price is less than the criticism or. 


revision of an ordinary scenario would 
cost, and is helpful not only for a single 
piece of work, but for every undertaking 
that one may make in this line of 
production. 

The author has written and sold sce- 
narios to many of the prominent pro- 
ducers. Has written articles on scenario 
work, acted as critic for other writers, 
conducted a photoplay department in a 
dramatic paper and contributed to vari- 
ous photoplay magazines. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, 
beginning with analysis and proceeding 
to creative writing, of invaluable aid to 
the intelligent aspirant. 

Also, a complete sample scenario of 
7,500 words, and various synopses. Re- 
fers to many photoplays and stories that 
may be studied as object lessons. 

392 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 
The help given by this work could not 
be secured through any course of lessons 
at ten times the price of the book. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 
For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 


and to make salable their work. 


more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, 


It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 


Reeve has now 
and all manuscripts sub- 


mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 
Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 


editor, foreign correspondent, travel 


can be applied to your own needs. 


writer—which 
giving a very full understanding’ of editorial needs and requirements. 


had cumulative effect in 
This experience 


have 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to S000 words. .......-sssccssss B80 


in one manuscript, 50 
Special 
more 


Send 


Words over 5000, 
cents for each additional 1000. 
rates for book manuscripts of 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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[x0 Fl] Did You Ever Hunt fora Better Word? 

















You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
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stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
| thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 
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At that instant you want a copy of 
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Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
This is a book that everybody needs. 


| 
| 
| 
| By PETER MARK ROGET 
| 
—— It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 


SUPPOSE!———_ can afford to be without it. The purpose 





























that in our story we write, of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
“His meaning was clear. . .” meaning of words; the word being given 
We stop. The word “clear” to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
is not just the word we want The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
to use. We open our The- x ; ; 5 ; 
shin ea ten to the eel the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
“clear.” There we find “in- to find the word or phrase by which that 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, yressed . 
precise, definite, well-defined, aia 4. : 4 or 
perspicuous, transpicuous, It matters not whether you are writing 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- business letter, this volume will prove 
parent, above - board, un- a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
shaded, recognizable, unam- See : hol indi bl 
biguous, unequtvocal, unmis- distinguished scholars as& indispensable 
takable, legible, open, posi- for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
The synonyms of every word 
— expression are given in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
this manner. 

918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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How To Plan Your 


Novel 


A stimulating article on how to lay the foundation 
for the modern novel and what to put in it 


By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
As reported by Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


In a large apartment in a fine old brown- 
tone residence just back of grey Calvary 
(hurch on Gramercy Park, New York City, 
a man sat writing at his desk. Which was, 
for him, the most usual thing in the world. 
lle had been sitting there daily and nightly 
for months, writing with a certainty and 
earnestness and concentration that seemed 


to indicate that, though the world should - 


cease to stand, this book must be finished. 
‘lad you been able, as you passed daily 
long the street that runs by the little iron- 
enclosed park, to see him, you must have 
come to believe him a fixed part of his sur- 
roundings—one with the heavy mahogany 
furniture and ponderous divan. 

t was the day after New Year’s, 1922, 
and the man zt the desk was hard upon the 
lown grade in the last lap of his book— 
the consummation of something like two 
vears’ intensive work. He looked up with 


a shade of annoyance upon his face as his 
door bell buzzed; then rising, strode hastily 
to the door.. He was a man of about middle 
height, solidly put up, a trifle inclined to 
stoutness, and moving with a quick, springy 


motion. One would guess, and rightly, that 
he was close to forty; his hair was blonde; 
his blue eyes looked out from an intense 
face, underneath a forehead creased as from 
a long habit of concentration. He opened 
the door. 

“Oh, come in,” he called to a younger 
man who stood outside, and led the way 
back into his living room.’ 

“How’s your book coming on, Mr. Har- 
rison?” inquired the visitor, glancing at the 
pile of yellow sheets heaped face downward 
upon the desk. 

“Slowly, thanks,” returned the author. 
“I’m getting down to the shank end now 
and it’s like pulling eye-teeth to keep at it. 
One is interrupted so often,” glaring bale- 
fully at the intruder, who laughed. 

“Well, I’ll clear out in a few minutes. 
Only stopped in to say good morning. 
How’d you celebrate New Years?” 

“Celebrate? Good Lord, man! Listen to 
me. Yesterday morning I got up at nine 
o’clock and went around the corner to 
Child’s for breakfast. Then I came back 
and sat down at that desk and worked there 
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till four in the afternoon. Then I went to 
Child’s again, came home, and worked here 
until one o’clock this morning. That was 
my holiday. The cook ladies and the sweat- 
shop workers have their holidays, but the 
man who is a writer stays at home and digs. 
Well, it’s the only way you can do it. At 
least that’s the only way I have been able 
to do it. This thing of dashing off a book 
or story in a mad frenzy may be true, but 


] doubt it.” 


Unflinching, Conscientious Labor 


You could not find a better illustration 
than that of the kind of unflinching, con- 
scientious labor that Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son puts into his work. And it is no new 
thing with him. Back there some twenty 
years ago when he graduated from Colum- 
bia he began writing stories with fair suc- 
cess; he sold probably half of what he 
wrote which, in,a beginner, is more than a 
good batting average. For a long time 
there hung framed above his mantelpiece 
the first story he ever sold—to the New 
York Herald; they paid him eleven dollars 
for it! 

The publication of 1910 
marked the first general turning of eyes 
towards Henry Sydnoér Harrison, the sup- 
position being that here was a promising 
young fiction writer, with his maiden effort 
hot from the press. They (the public) did 
not know of the long years of. untiring 
effort put upon the short stories, newspaper 
feature stories, and straight news reporting 
that was the preliminary training of the 
author of “Queed.” 


Queed” in 


It all began when Harrison went to work 
for the Richmond Times-Dispatch in his old 
home town of Richmond, Virginia. His 
initial pay envelope contained $5.00 for the 
week, which was shortly increased to $7.00 
and then to $10.00. During the long years 


that followed while he remained with the 
Times-Dispatch, he conducted a “colyum” 
on the editorial page, became editorial writ- 
er, and finally editor, during the days of the 
John Stuart Bryan régime. 
paper days, Mr. Harrison said: 


Of his news- 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


“T used to write a little verse or light 


poem every day for my ‘colyum.’ It was 
pretty rough—some of it, I reckon. Some- 


times at night, even yet, I wake up with the 
cold sweat starting upon my forehead to 
think that I am the author of more than a 
thousand published poems.” 

The success of “Queed” is a matter of 
literary history; it was almost duplicated by 
“V. V’s. Eyes,” in 1913, which a London 
critic considered the greatest sociological 
novel in the decade. There followed in 
1915 a period of service with the American 
Ambulance, French Army, on the European 


battle front, about which Mr. Harrison 
(rarest of authors) has never written a 
story. 

And then, back in the United States 


again, his third novel, “Angela’s Business,” 
appeared. And when war came to us, he 
dropped everything and settled down to 
rendering many hours a day service as 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve force. 

For three years following the end of the 
war he kept out of print, or practically so, 
nothing save a slender little memorial vol- 
ume entitled, “When I Come Back,” and a 
few magazine stories, having been his con- 
tribution to literature. 


“Saint Teresa” 


And so, as far as the world was con- 
cerned, Henry Sydnor Harrison dropped 
pretty much out of sight. Until now, early 
in 1922, he was winding up his latest novel, 
“Saint Teresa’—a piece of fine artistic 
writing, as are all his books, which stands 
out pleasantly in contradistinction to the 
hit-and-miss shapeless curiosities which are 
considered to be modern novels. 

“It has taken two years out of my life- 
writing this book,” “Saint Teresa’s” author 
continued, addressing his caller. “It has 
meant sacrifice of all sorts of pleasure and 
advantages and good things. Nothing can 
ever make up to me entirely for those two 
years—-nothing, of course, except the satis- 
faction that you get from creating some- 
thing. 

“My belief is that a novel must be a piece 


of good writing. The characters must be 
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a 


essentially and supremely a personal affair 


resting; they must possess the qualities 

t hold and draw the attention of the 

der. And there must, pre-eminently, be 

plot—a story to tell; otherwise there is 
need to waste good paper.” 

ile paused and picked up from his table 

new novel, by a new novelist, that was 
ust then being widely read. 

“Take this book, for example. They call 
ta novel. It is the plain ordinary running 
narrative, divided into chapters—and into 
subdivisions like the 
of H. G. 
Wells — of several 
rdinary months, out 
of the life of an (in 
many respects) ex- 
ceedingly ordinary 
individual ;the whole 
being told in an 
equally ordinary 
manner, and never 
mind the lack of ar- 
tistry. I read it, and 
before I had gone a 
single chapter I 
didn’t care a hang 
what became of the 
hero: he wasn’t in- 


books 


teresting. 

“There is, one has 
to admit, a curious 
kind of genius in the 
the author of 
book, and the 
authors of other 
such books, report 
things correctly. And 
that’s about all it is 

a clever piece of 
clear realistic report- 
ing. In their desire to obtain absolute real- 
ism many authors—young as well as ex- 
perienced—sacrifice all idea of artistry, I 
might almost say of excellence. If there 
is any plot at all it is often lost sight of in 
a maze of too realistic detail. 

“This is all old stuff. No one knows bet- 
ter than I how well-nigh impossible it is 
for one writer to tell another what kind of 
story to write, or not to write, for writing is 


way 
this 


says Mr. Harrison. 
fails entirely.” 
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HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 


“A writer's first task is to get himself read,” 


‘If he fails there he 
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and everything depends ultimately upon 
what the writer has ‘got.’ 

“In any case, however, whether you in- 
tend to write after the manner of the ex- 
treme modern realistic school, or in some 
other style, the proper caper is to study the 
best models in your particular field, and do 
your best to analyse them and see how the 
author obtains the effects. A good many 
young writers, I realize, consider this a sort 
of imitation which will not give their indi- 
viduality free play; 
but it is essential. 

Get Yourself 
Read! 

“A writer’s first 
task is to get him- 
self read; if he fails 
there he fails entire- 
ly. And the only 
way to do this is to 
get into print. The 
way to get into 
good periodicals is 
to write things that 
the editors will pub- 
lish. And the way 
to bring about that 
is to study the best 
things that appear in 
the best publications 
— magazines and 





books. 

“There is no fear 
that this will cramp 
the individuality of 
the beginner. What- 
ever individuality he 
has will manifest it- 
self over and above 
and through what he 
has absorbed in his study of the best meth- 
ods. The place where he grasps the ele- 
ments that have made for the success of 
the best models may often be taken as a 
point of departure for the expression of his 
own personality. 

“The same principle (namely, that it is 
a writer’s first duty to get himself pub- 
lished) must carry him a step further. 
Ordinarily he must conform somewhat to 


(Continued on page 63) 








(Most writers overlook the novelette as a popular fiction form. Mr. H. 


Bedford-Jones is the most successful of our novelette writers, and tells in this 


article why WRITER’S DIGEST readers will find it a profitable field.) 


The Truth About the Novelette 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


To a certain extent the novelette has in 
recent years come somewhat to take the 
place of the short story, so far as fiction 
magazines are concerned. The reasons for 
this lie, as in all such cases, with the prefer- 
ence of the readers. Most fiction magazines 
have tended to cut the length of the short 
story insofar as possible, preferably to three 
thousand words or under. The readers do 
not care for such anecdotes, as a general 
thing; they cannot enter into the spirit of a 
story that is so short. Thus they have 
come to prefer the novelette, and the maga- 
zines have come to use it frequently. 

However, the novelette is not always 
what it seems. The editor, anxious to pad 
his list of contents, often gives the name of 
novelette to a ten-thousand word story. 
The real novelette, or little novel, should 
run from twenty to forty thousand words; 
in which case the editor may call it a book- 
length, to make his readers think they are 
getting a sixty thousand word novel. One 
of the best fiction magazines recently did 
this with a story that was no more than a 
good long short story. 

The real novelette, then, of from twenty 
to forty thousand words, is liked by the 
readers for more than one reason. It comes 
to them complete. It gives the writer scope 
for character work and description. At the 
same time, it does not allow him to pad. 
There is no lost motion. Also, it contains 
all the elements of a book-length, and draws 
the reader into an involved plot—and comes 
to an end sharply. 

This, I think, is one strong point of the 
novelettes which I somehow manage to sell. 
Usually they have a sharp climax, and then 
end abruptly with the next page or two of 
manuscript, so that the end cannot be fore- 
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seen by the reader. The ending with a twist, 
formerly so favored in the short story, can 
be applied to the novelette with good result. 
The book-length cannot end so abruptly, for 
it must observe the conventions and run the 
risk of anti-climax, but the novelette can 
do as it likes. 

The novelette is like a trick puzzle. It 
is hard to comprehend until the knack is 
learned; then it is as easy as rolling off a 
log to write novelettes. They really amount 
to little except highly condensed book- 
lengths. More than once I have cut down 
a poor book-length into a fine novelette—but 
to do the opposite is very hard. A novel- 
ette leaves out many component parts of the 
longer story. It does not need to have any 
serial breaks whatever, allowing a smoothly 
flowing narrative and no forced high spots. 
Try to put these into a novelette, and you 
have a job on hand. 

Again, a book-length demands a certain 
gradual approach to the main theme. If 
the scene, for example, is China, it must be 
led up to and explained; the reader must 
be put’ in an understanding mood. The 
novelette can plunge directly ahead, with 
only a touch or two of local color as high 
lights. This is perhaps another reason wh) 
busy fiction-readers prefer to read it, since 
they do not have to wade through a lot oi 
superfluous verbiage. Viewing the art oi 
writing as‘a commercial proposition is some- 
times a big help to the writer. 

Owing to the change in magazine policy 
since the war, book-lengths are rather hard 
to sell, unless they are written to the old 
standard formula with serial breaks and so 
forth, which requires a good deal of careful 
planning. Editors have come to eschew 
them except as serials—that is. stories of 
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mtents. 

ius the novelette is fairly easy to sell, 
nost editors have a standard novelette 
th which they prefer, but will consider 
vod novelette regardless of length. It 
, a quicker decision than does a book- 
eth, and, perhaps, a fairer decision, since 
re is not the same tendency to skip pages 
| get through. Again, an editor will not 
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buy a book-length unless it is well written 
—he can’t afford to put so large a sum into 
poor work. [Kut he can buy a novelette 
which may not quite suit, yet which has 
certain qualities to offset its defects. 

A novelette demands special technique. 
Its chapters must be short and swift, and 
the story must move, not drag. Incidents 
may be given a paragraph which in a book- 
length would properly demand a chapter. 
For this very reason—i. e., condensation— 
it is hard for some writers; the knack once 
learned, however, it delivers the goods. 





Trailing the Feature Story 
By FREDERICK C. DAVIS 
Author of “Making Your Camera Pay” 


(It’s no job at all selling ’em. 
idea and finding the material. 


the 


The big trick is getting 
Mr. Davis, who writes 


the following article, is a past master at the game.) 


\\hether you are free-lance, ignominous 
ib-reporter, or hardened veteran, your sal- 
vation from mediocrity lies in your ability 
to scent a good feature-story and to develop 
t for all it is worth. 


\Imost every writer will find that in the 
icature-story, for newspaper consumption, 
lies something refreshing and elevating. The 
reporter who turns in to his boss, unasked, 
sood feature stories is apt to occupy an 
esteemed notch in his estimation—envious 
osition! The free-lance has before him, 
n the feature story, a large and fertile field 
vhich will bring him, if followed, much 
prestige in editorial offices, besides goodly 
hecks. Even the fiction writer, who has 
no financial need to “stoop” to newspaper 
vriting, will find in this sort of work a re- 
ireshing mental tonic. 

To the reporter the well-written feature 
is a rung in his ladder of promotion; to the 
magazine writer it is a means of obtaining 
a good slide-issue income and interesting 
work; to the fictionist it presents an ener- 





gizing diversion which clears the mind re- 
markably well. 


What the Editors Want 

There is no better way to discover what 
is desired in the way of feature stories than 
to read and study those which appear regu- 
larly in scores of magazines, newspapers, 
and supplements. The highest class of 
these stories you will find published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, and 
American, as well as scores of others lesser 
lights (still, very bright) comprising Se- 
cess, National Pictorial, New York Times, 
and many others. 

It is obvious that to land features in a 
magazine which circulates to two million 
peoples (which means a reading public of 
ten million) a theme must be selected which 
appeals to the great mass of readers. Simple, 
homey subjects which appeal to the heart, 
to a man’s interest in his home, and to his 
interest in his health and the world in which 
he lives—these are the subjects that are in 
demand ! 
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The National Market 

The story, to land in a national market, 
must be of interest, and personally applica- 
ble, to every reader. Notice that the Post 
has run stories recently of music publishing 
houses which told the inside story of a 
manufacturing-tune shop; another which 
took the reader into the studio of a maga- 
zine illustrator and disclosed pictures drawn 
before his eyes ; another which escorted him 
behind the scenes where the secrets of stage- 
craft were laid bare. These subjects had a 
direct appeal to the great mass of readers, 
because each of them liked to hear music, 
see plays, and hear inside stories. 

But don’t let the interesting story, appli- 
cable to only a few readers, fool you. As 
an example, a story describing how silk 
stockings are manufactured would be very 
welcome in certain markets, but it would 
be denied entrance to the two million’s pages 
because most men don’t wear silk stockings, 
and men who do are not particularly inter- 
ested in them. The rule is, strike near home 
with some subject that is of equal interest. to 
man and woman, young and old, and you 
will catch the ears of the ten million. De- 
scribe the inner workings of a studio which 
makes phonograph records, for instance; 
make it repleate with human interest and 
absorbing incident, and you've got ‘em! 

The Variable Reading Public 

Much cannot be said upon this branch of 
the subject because, heaven only knows, the 
type of material wanted depends upon 
scores of requirements which change with 
the wind, and which include largely the 
magazine itself, the editorial needs, wants, 
dislikes, and, sometimes,. a 
fashion. By this, I mean that at times the 
public is interested in, perhaps, spiritualism, 
but shifts, later, to Coue-ism, so that a spir- 
itualistic article arriving too late has lost 
its chance of sale. 

Many things determine the availability of 
the feature-story, but it is safe to say, gen- 
erally, that if you have a story which strikes 
at the heart-strings, and is applicable to our 
health, our homes, our lives, our well-being, 
it will be read with interest. 

Smaller magazines are not so particular 


likes, and 
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as to the breath of a story’s appeal, because 
their policies are themselves necessarily 
limited. 

Newspapers are even more liberal in their 
demands for the requirements of feature- 
stories, and as they range smaller in circula- 
tion the less demand, generally, is made. 
Ephemeral interest, which is a draw-back in 
magazine feature work, is negligible in the 
consideration of a newspaper feature story, 
or may even become an advantage. The 
story, consuming a relatively small part of 
the publication, to be replaced tomorrow 
with another, may be limited in its appeal 
without detriment from the reader’s stand- 
point. As wide interest as possible, how- 
ever, is always desirable. 

Some Sample Cases 

A few examples of feature-stories which 
may be had for the taking will serve to open 
your mind to the kind of things which get 
by the city editor. Simple, homey themes 
let us consider: 

Ever stop to wonder about the rural mail 
carrier, who must deliver his mail every 
day, without fail, through bright weather 
How long is his route? What 
are his experiences? Aren’t the farmers 
along his trail absolutely dependent upon 
his appearance every morning for their im 
portant mail, and their news of the outside 
world? Isn’t each rural carrier a small, 
traveling postoffice in himself? Write a 
column story on the trials and smiles of a 
rural mail carrier’s life, and you’ve got ’em. 
rhis information may be obtained in a few 
minutes’ time from the postmaster, and 
from the carriers themselves. 

A Market Story 

Another type of story—-one which may be 
run regularly once a week, is a market story 
Stop to think: all the prices of all sorts of 
foods are clearly stated in the advertise- 
ments, of course, but the busy housewife 
has no time to hunt for all of them, has 
she? How about a little article, stating 
prices, covering vegetables of all kinds, 
fruits, meats, fish, nuts, cheese, and all, 
written up in a breezy, humorous way? The 
housewife then has put before her, in an 
(Continued on page 62) 


and stormy ? 
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The Elements of Emotional Force 


these qualities of a story which distinguish 
and give it character 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Founder of The 


\Vhile many elements enter into the con- 
struction of the short story—as elaborately 
has been explained by various writers who 
have endeavored to tell others just “How 

» Tell a Short Story”—I have always con- 
sidered the elements of emotional force of 
value than any other single char- 
acteristic. 

A story may be told crudely, but if it has 

power to quicken the pulsation of the 
heart, or to bring a tear to the eye, there 
is something worth while in it. 

All writers recognize that stories must 
not go along upon a plain level of monotony : 
vary this by incident, humor, adven- 
ture, etc. But the writer who can get his 
high lights through emotional stress, is cer- 
tain to be remembered by his reader. 


more 


some 


Pathos and Bathos 


Some who strive for emotional situations 


do not distinguish between pathos and 
bathos. ‘Whereas one will make the story, 


he other just as surely will ruin it. 

Thackeray was a master of emotional 
as readily will recur to anyone fa- 
miliar with his book; but for a purpose of 
writers, I will 
all, Dickens’ 


+7 ‘ 
SUFCSS, 


illustration among the older 
cite an instance familiar to 
“Death of little Nell.” 

It may seem comparatively easy to make 
a death scene emotional, but it is not. In 
the first place, it is not good literary busi- 
ness to kill off any leading character—one 
in whom the reader has become especially 
interested. Where this becomes necessary 
it must be done with skill, else the scene 
descends into mere dreary narrative, or into 
bathos—which is emotional bosh. 


Kipling’s Emotional Power 


Among more recent writers, none have 
had the quality of stirring the emotions 


Editor Magazine 


more than Kipling. This is evidenced in all 
his shorter Indian tales, but nowhere more 
than in “The Light That Failed.” 

To refer first to some of the former. In 
“Bimi’—the story of the ape who was 
jealous of the young wife of Bertram—the 
story is told by a German, one stifling hot 
night on shipboard in the tropics. The story 
of Bertram and his pet ape and his pretty 
half-caste French wife is told dramatically 
enough, the dramatic force gaining from the 
halting broken manner of speech of the 
narrator, but the emotional climax is reached 
when Hans tells the finish of the story. 


The Emotional Climax in “Bimi” 

“His wife was not in der garden, und 
Bimi did not come when Bertram called. 
Und his wife did not come when he called, 
and he knocked at her bedroom door und 
dot was shut tight—locked. Den he look 


at me, und his face was white. I broke 
down der door mit my shoulder, und der 
thatch of der roof was torn into a great 
hole, und der sun came in upon der floor. 
Haf you ever seen paper in der waste- 
basket, or cards at whist on der table scat- 
tered? Dere was no wife dot could be seen. 


I tell you der was noddings in dot room dot 
might be a woman. Dere was stuff on der 
floor, and dot was all. I looked at dese 
things and | very sick; but Bertram 
looked a liddle longer at what was upon the 
floor und der walls, und der hole in der 
thatch. Den he pegan to laugh, soft and 
und I knew und thank Gott dot he 
was mad. He nefer cried, he nefer prayed. 
He stood still in der doorway und laugh to 
himself. Den he said: ‘She haf locked 
herself in dis room, and he haf torn up der 
thatch. Fidonc. Dot is so. We will mend 
der thatch und wait for Bimi. He will 
surely come.’ ” 


Was 


low, 
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“The Man Who Would Be King” 
In “The Man Who Would 


Kipling combines the wonderful character- 


Be King,” 


ization of Carnehan after his return from 
his adventures with Dravot, and the emo- 
that 
This is too long to quote here 


tional story Carnehan tells of those 
adventures. 
in full, but I will give a few passages as 
Kipling tells them. 

“T passed over to the press-room .. . I 
felt the heat acutely. At 


cried ‘Print off’ and turned to go, when 


three o’clock I 


there crept to my chair what was left of a 
man. He was bent into a circle, his head 


between his shoulders, and he 


feet one over the other like a 


hent 
moved: his 
This whining creature addressed me 


Was 


bear. 
by name, crying that he was come back. 
‘Can you give me a drink?’ he whimpered. 
‘For the Lord’s sake, give me a drink!’ 

“Don’t you know me?’ he gasped. drop- 
ing into a chair 

“*T don’t know you,’ I said, handing him 
the whiskey. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

“He took a 
shivered in spite of the suffocating heat. 


gulp of the spirit raw and 


“*T’ve come back,’ he repeated; ‘and | 
was the King of Kafiristan—me and Dravot 
—crowned Kings we was! In this office we 
settled it—you setting there and giving us 
the books. I am Peachey—Peachey Talia- 
ferro Carnehan, and you've been setting 
here ever since—O Lord!’ . . 

“*Take the whiskey,’ I said, ‘and take 
your own time 
border on your camels, Dravot dressed as 


Do you 


you got across the 


a mad priest and you his servant. 
remember that?’ 

“*T ain’t mad—yet, but I shall be that 
way soon. Of course, I remember. Keep 
looking at me, or maybe my words will go 
all to pieces. Keep looking at me in my 
eyes and don’t say anything.’ 

“T leaned forward and looked into his 
face as steadily as I could. He dropped 
one hand upon the table and I grasped it 
by the wrist. It was twisted like a bird’s 
claw, and upon the back was a ragged, red, 


diamond-shaped scar. 
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“*No, don’t look there. Look at me,’ said 
Carnehan.” 

I have not gone into the story that Car- 
nehan tells, but the above is sufficient to 
show the-intense emotional force of the nar- 
ration. There is here not a waste word. 
Everything tends to center the attention of 
the reader upon this wreck of a man who 
has come back to tell the newspaper writer 
a tale of adventure rarely equaled in the 
imagination of any man. It is a good ex- 
ample of Kipling’s power in centering the 
interest of the reader upon his scene, ‘and 
of carrying through with emotional stress. 

In “The Light That Failed,” one of 
Kipling’s earliest long stories, one finds a 
succession of scenes of emotional stress not 
often equaled in his later work. One of 
these occurs where Dick Helder gets the 
life-like portrait of old Binat, as the latter 
sits watching the dance of the Zanzibar 
girls, 

Another and greater one is where Dick, 
gone blind, hears the Nilghai, Torpenhow, 
and the others, planning the glorious work 
that they will do in the new war. But possi- 
bly the highest level is reached when Dick, 
blind, sits twiddling in his hands the letters 
which Maisie had sent him but which he 
never could read. And here comes to him 
Maisie, and he senses her being in the room 
with him, rises to go toward her,. and his 
feet catch in the torn carpet. He stumbles 
—stumbles gropingly before the woman he 
loves! 


Climax in A. S. M. Hutchinson 


Let us now turn for a moment to a more 
modern writer, one who is at the moment 
largely in the public eye, A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. In “If Winter Comes” he captured 
his public with the story. But the story 
itself never would have hung in men’s 
minds, had he not worked up through it 
steadily to that tremendous climax of the 
court scene. 

In his later book, “This Freedom,” he has 
a somewhat sordid story of the common- 
place household life of an upper-middle- 
class family. It has plenty of tragedy: the 
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lest son, upon whom the father’s hopes 
nter, turns wastrel and criminal, is sent 
prison; the daughter, who was to take 
- mother’s place in the home, ruined and 
id; the younger son, their Benjamin, in 
iom their hopes then rest, dead! 

[he home that they had built with high 


irit falls crashing about them. It is all 
; relentless as a Greek tragedy. Yet, not 


until the final chapter, not until the final 

ive of the final chapter, does the force of 
it all come home to the reader. Then Hut- 
hinson gathers up with a single sweep all 

ie incidents, all the lights and shadows 
that have been scattered through some three 
hundred pages of a tale written largely upon 
. level plane of monotone, and crashes the 
result down before the reader. It is a page 
that once read cannot easily be forgotten. 
lhe wife comes to tell the husband the last 
act of the drama. It is tremendously emo- 
tional, dramatic, yet not overwrought: 

“Rosalie ..... Had to tell Harry. He 
was sitting in his chair. He had an open 
hook on his knees. She saw, as one notices 
these things, it was Shakespeare. She stood 
up there at the door before him and she 
said: ‘Harry—Benji!’ 

“He saw it in her face. 

“He groaned. 
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“He took the book off his knees and fum- 


bled it, and with a groaning mutter dropped 
it: ‘Unarm, Eros, the long day’s work is 
done.’ : 


“She came to him and saw him wilt and 
crumple in his chair and could have sworn 
she saw the iron of his head, that had been 
raven, go grey anew and greyer yet. She 
came to him and she said: ‘Harry—Benji 
—an Accident—not an accident—on the 
railway—killed.’ 

“His voice went ... . ina thick mutter, 
as one agrope in sudden darkness, befogged, 
betrayed. “My God, my God, my God, my 
God, my God!’ 

“She fell on. her knees; and on her arms 
and on his lap she buried then her face. 

“He suddenly stooped to her, and caught 
his arms about her, and raised her to him, 
and pressed his face to hers, and held her 
there; and his cry was as once before, pas- 
sionately holding her, his cry had been; then 
from his heart to her heart, now from the 
abyss of his soul to her soul’s depths, 
‘Rosalie! Rosalie!’ ” 

This is the thing in which Hutchinson is 
a master. He has the trick of emotional 
appeal, and he saves it to use where it will 
do the most good. 


(This is No. 5 of a series of practical, constructive articles on one of the 


most remunerative and interesting fields for the writer. 


In this artiéle the 


author tells how to write personal publicity, and introduces you to some of 


the “tricks of the trade.’’) 


How To Be A Press Agent 


By HARRY V. MARTIN 
Author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing” 


When individuals prominent in busi- 
ness, professional and social life employ 
you as a press agent, always take con- 
siderable time to talk matters over. Draw 
them out; ascertain their hobbies; then 
try to make them enthusiastic over your 





proposed method of informing the world 
of their presence. After you have written 
a story, let the individual read it and 
make suggestions regarding changes and 
additions. You may be astonished — 
as I have been—to learn that the subject 
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may know how to do publicity as well, if 
not better than you do, but wishes to em- 
ploy a press agent rather than lose dignity 
by presenting the stuff to the papers him- 
self. Many celebrities have at one time 
been newspaper workers. 

Publicity of the personal sort should be 
put over indirectly. The best way is to 
give it to a reporter friend who needs news 
(ceiving through him it will not be 
Or, you might call 


badly. 
ciassified as publicity. 
up the city editor and say you are the 
celebrity’s secretary and, by sending over a 
reporter, the paper may obtain a good story. 
Don’t bring in the story yourself, if you 
want to get best results. 

In New York City, 
reaches its highest plane, the heads of lead- 


where publicity 
ing publicity bureaus never set foot in news- 
paper matters connected with 
their business. By holding themselves 
aloof, they are in a position to command 
respect from the editors. These “high- 
brow” press agents succeed in having an 
enormous amount of publicity material pub- 
lished in the papers by resorting to the in 
direct method of attack. 
Every newspaper has its 
of whom get paid for tips on possible 
stories; others, who are wealthy, furnish 
the information, gratis, out of friendship. 
It is easy to give a story to a “scout” and 
he is mighty glad to get it. The most grate- 
ful are those who are paid space-rates. 
They should be given the stuff in prefer- 
ence to the reporter who is on Salary. <A 
great danger in trusting a story to a “scout” 
is that he may hold it up for a day or two 
or until after a rival paper has printed the 
news. Stories should not be given simul- 
taneously to “scouts” for opposite dailies 
A press agent can always be depended 
upon to write and turn in a yarn as soon 
as possible. Furthermore, he does his own 
messenger’ work. “If you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself,” applies to pub- 
licity as much and maybe more than to any 
other calling. How many a time has a 
press agent given several stories to an office 
boy to deliver, and looked in the papers the 
next morning, to see them not! Office boys 
have been known to mail stories rather 
than be troubled with carrying them around. 
The ordinary kid figures that it’s all right 
just so a thing gets to its destination—the 


offices on 


“‘scouts,”’ some 
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time it arrives means nothing in his young 
life! 

Office boys who are intelligent enough to 
realize that they are an essential cog in any 
business machine are rare birds. On news- 
papers, bright copy boys invariably become 
reporters or copy editors, providing they 
stay in the game. Yours truly, in his cub- 
hood, had an argument with a copy boy 
and put a period to his remarks with the 
toe of his shoe. Hearing of the occurrence, 
the managing editor made the kicker apol- 
ogize to the kickee, and exclaimed: 

“It’s easy to get a good reporter, but 
d—— hard to get a good copy boy!” 


News Bureaus 


Continuing the subject of indirect pub- 
licity, it may be noted that some news 
bureaus and syndicates are really only 
masked batteries, manned by super-press 
agents. Working with and for the pub- 
licity men, the operators of news bureaus 
can place stories with papers when press 
agents wouldn’t have a chance. The news 
bureau man is paid at both ends of the 
wire—by the people whose publicity he 
places and by the newspapers themselves. 

[ trust that the statement of this and 
other facts throughout this series will not 
be considered an attempt to expose the 
secrets of the press agent’s craft, a field in 
which I am still engaged. It is, rather, an 
attempt to initiate the would-be press agent 
into the mysteries of the game. Indeed, 
there is nothing mysterious about it at all 
to the newspaper editor, and yet he has to 
admit that, clever as he is, his star press 
agent can come along and fool him. Some- 
times the editor will know it is a press agent 
yarn, but so good is it that he will print it 
out of friendliness for the visitor 
and admiration of his nerve and ability. 

By operating a news bureau, it is possi- 
ble for you to put across much matter that 
could not be disseminated otherwise. It is 
advisable, however, to choose some name 
in no way resembling your own. Also, you 
must not let it be known that you are iden- 
tified with the bureau. 


sheer 


Tricks of the Trade 
In offering a publicity story to the papers, 
do not volunteer to give it gratis—such an 
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er immediately labels it as “‘press agent 
pe.” Take the money, if they are will- 

to let you have it. You will soon find 
is every free-lance correspondent finds— 
it many prominent and supposedly honest 
wspapers do not pay their just debts, 
dif they do settle, the rates are absurdly 


Offer photographs in the samie way, at 

egular rates, if you wish to interest the 
litors. Things which may be had for noth- 
¢ are not considered worth having at all! 

Do not mimeograph your stories, nor 

ake copies on thin “onion-skin” paper. 
Instead of using the mimeograph, take the 
stories to a “letter shop” and have them 
multigraphed, a process which can be done 
most as cheaply as mimeographing, and 
ertainly looks a whole lot better. When 

story is multigraphed, it puts the editor 
in a more receptive mood and he often 
magines he is getting an original copy. 

Use the regulation “copy paper” used in 
newspaper offices, in preference to fancy 
voods. Many press agents use bond stock. 
[lowever, you will find that a story typed 
on “copy paper” which, for homeliness, is 
nearly as plebian as brown wrapping paper, 
is a sort of letter of introduction to the 
ditor, explaining that the publicity chap 
is a former newspaperman and deserving 
of the courtesies extended by his brothers 
of the press. 

An honest-to-goodness newspaperman 
letests the dude who sends in his stuff on 
brilliantly colored paper, emb!azoned with 
his name and address and perhaps a cute 
trade-mark. 

A press agent who has had newspaper 
experience instinctively adopts the little 
mannerisms that distinguish the profes- 
sional from the amateur; he who has never 
heen a newspaperman will have to learn. 

Another important thing to remember is 
that carbon copies of stories must not be 
given to the papers. Hundreds of press 
agents have fallen into the bad habit of 
writing articles alike, word for word, and 
submitting them to the press. There is no 
excuse for that; it is mere laziness and an 
injustice to the editor, who presumes, and 
is justified in doing so, that his story is dif- 
ferent from the rest. 

Now, after reading this, don’t go ahead 
and re-write your story entirely before 
giving it to a second paper. All you have 
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to do is to re-write the introduction—the 
first hundred words or so. 

No reasonable city editor ‘will insist on 
an entire story being re-written, but he does 
want a different introduction and, if pos- 
sible, a different feature to lead off with. 

Suit each introduction to the individual 
style of the paper you are writing for. Let 
us say that your city has two. morning 
sheets. One is very conservative, the other 
somewhat radical. The first caters to the 
business and professional element of the 
town; its rival aims to be read by the 
masses. 

You have just been engaged to handle 
the publicity for a national convention of 
wholesale jewelers, we'll suppose. All right. 
lor the business paper, which asks for 
nothing but straight news, the introduction 
would read like this: 

“Two hundred visitors, the advance guard 
of the 750 delegates who will attend the 
annual convention of the National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association, arrived at the 
Hotel Sinton last night. The convention 
will open at 10 o’clock this morning.” 

Buried down toward the end of the story 
you'd stick this paragraph—the ultra-con- 
servative paper wouldn’t ask for it, but 
somehow you just couldn’t help using it: 

“Miss Minnie Jones, of Ruby, Alaska, 
was the only woman in the delegation. Miss 
Jones came with her father, Obadiah Jones, 
of Blank City, Illinois, a wholesate jeweler. 
She conducts a retail jewelry store in far- 
off Alaska.” 

The other paper would demand that the 
girl be featured. So: 

“A pretty girl, dressed like an Alaskan 
miner, and toting an army revolver and 
wearing boots, scuffed into the corridor of 
the Hotel Sinton last night. A group of 
‘flappers,’ standing at the hotel desk, stared 
at her in amazement, and she stared right 
back at them. They looked at her boots 
and she looked at their galoshes. 

“Suddenly the gals in galoshes began to 
titter; just as suddenly they became silent 
and quit ‘rubbering’ at the stranger. It 
was on account of a request the girl had 


made. She said to the room clerk: 
“*Pardner, check this, won’t you?’ And 
she laid a big gun on the desk!” 
Besides interviewing “Miss Jones,” the 


(Continued on page 60) 















photoplay plot. 


“Dramatic Daily News’—this is the subject of this, the sixth, article 
in Mr. Phillips’ invaluable series of studies on the uses and structure of the 


The Photoplay Plot 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,’ “The Photodrama,” 
“The Art of Writing Photoplays,” Etc. 


The mere fact that an incident is noted 
in the daily newspaper is significant. It 
means that the incident is interesting to a 
large body of people. Presumably what we 
read in the papers is an extraordinary bit 
of life. 
some of us know personally and most of 
us know Something has 
happened to these people—something either 
In some degree 


Real people are mentioned whom 
impersonally. 


fortunate or unfortunate. 
—perhaps tremendously—their lives have 
been changed. 

In other words, the daily newspaper is a 
mirror held up to the extraordinary in life. 

All of which sounds like a description of 
fiction. Only in fiction we must create peo- 
ple who will be changed by events of an 
extraordinary—at least to them—character. 
Only in fiction we must plot an end that 
partakes of the spirit and essence. of the be- 
This plotting feature is the me- 
All art is ac- 


ginning. 
chanic that makes art of it. 
cording to plan. 

Art contains the hidden element of co- 
incidence. Co-incidence means a recurrence 
of the motif, a re-echo of the original 
The co- 
incidence may be of like or it may be of 
unlike elements. When we have unlike, 
adverse, contrasting, contradicting elements, 


premise of the story or design. 


they oppose the original premise and we 
have conflict ; if the conflict is nicely chosen, 
it becomes drama. 


Drama in the Headlines 
Our aptitude to feel and see the dramatic 
in life is one of the essentials of our power 
to portray the dramatic in life in fiction or 
drama. The same potentiality is obviously 
an essential to being able to select the dra- 
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matic items from the great mass of other 


matter appearing in the daily papers. 


Of all plot sources, the daily press is the 


most prolific and, on the whole, the most 


potent. An issue of one of the daily city 


journals—such as most of us glance over 


every day—does not go by without at least 
one valuable item of rich plot material ap- 
Note, 
please, that I have said material, meaning 
contributive matter, not complete plots. For, 
if you find complete plots anywhere, their 
value is questionable, since not being origin- 
al they are the common property of every 
man who chances upon them. 

On the other hand, the expert plotter will 
almost instantly see a complete plot fre- 


pearing somewhere in its columns. 


quently where but a few incidents are noted. 

In other words, his creative mind has in- 
stantly built up a whole story from an item 
of suggestive material. 

For ten years, I have painstakingly looked 
through the daily paper—in New York, in 
California, in London, in Paris—it doesn’t 
matter where—and have cut therefrom from 
two to six items daily. The result is an in- 
exhaustible material from that 
source alone amounting to not less than 
12,000 items, cuttings or clippings. 


Part of Your Job 


I have considered this news clipping as 
part of my job as a writer. Numbers and 
mass of material have nothing to do with 
it. I have merely tried to indicate what 
every sincere student and writer may do for 
himself and be forever rid of the bugaboo, 
“\What shall I write about?” that pursues 
the steps of so many literary aspirants and 
You, too, may get to the stage of 


mine of 


experts. 
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out!” 
| first put my clippings in neat packets of 
enty-five, held by a paper clip. When 
ie and opportunity offers later, I file them 
vay, where the material remains available 
r instantaneous and effective use. 
\nd daily do I hear among authors of 
ow this and that story, play and novel had 
, inception or inspiration or vitality given 
it by some vagrant newspaper item! 
\midst my material I have in embryo some 
f the most remarkable plots in the world— 
newspaper plots, not mine. Choice items 
appear every day and their source is Life, 
therefore their variety is infinite and their 
supply inexhaustible ! 


Plots While You Wait 


| shall just run over a quantity of news- 
paper plots and leave them to your judg- 
ment: 

(1) Sir Basil Upholds Hanging of 
!Voman—Former Chief of Scotland Yard 
Points to Britain’s Low Murder Rate. 

A story suggests itself of such a man thus 
bringing about the hanging of a woman 
dear to him. Or a story dealing with the 
psychology of this remnant of chivalry that 





endures. 

(2) Grave Still Closed Over Cazar’s 
,ems—lInvestigators Fail to Make Applica- 
tion to Exhume Seaman’s Body. 

Suppose the supposed seaman’s body 
proved to be that of the Czar! 

(3) Arrest Man Found Strangely Shot 

Police Charge Murphy With Wounding 
Himself but He Says Others Did It. 

He may be thus protecting the woman he 
loves and who shot him. 

(4) Amazing Confessions of Fascinat- 
ing Cynthia Teal—Trained To Swindle Mil- 
lionaires ! 

Look out for this kind of Sunday Special. 
Some more or less insignificant incident has 
here already been dressed up in melodra- 
matic fiction. It is in its suggestive power 
and the plotter’s ingenuity for utilizing it in 
an altogether different manner that it be- 
comes valuable. 


(5) Captured By Boys; Held As a 
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<ing yourself, “What shall I not write 
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Fagin—Prisoner Battles: in Snow for Fif- 
teen Minutes Before Prefect Puts On 
Handcuffs—Lads Enticed From Home. 

Here we have the nucleus of the familiar 
Oliver Twist story, and it is left for the 
writer to give it a new twist in a modern 
trend. 

(6) Offers $1,000 For the Sailor Who 
Hit Him. 

This offers an avenue for an original 
humorous story. Humorists—real ones— 
and humorous stories are greatly sought 
after! 

(7) Missing Girl Found Writing a Love 
Play—Columbia Student in Quest of At- 
mosphere Had Room in Greenwich Village. 

Here is a novel situation for you with the 
possibility of a novel story. 

(8) Thought To Be Rich She Dies of 
Hunger—Too Proud to Tell Plight. 

Rich-—hunger. See the dramatic contrast 
points! Real pathos is rare, too. Here is 
material with a genuine ring to it. 

(9) Murderer ls Freed to Become Ad- 
vertiser—Saved By Literary Skill. 

Now in his new job make him expiate his 
crime more than he would ever have done 
in jail! 

(10) How Pirate Queen Attacked Sui- 
An—Engineer Back From China Tells of 
Woman Who Pulled Down 
Husband Who Had Locked 


Herculean 
House Over 
Her Out. 

Bits like this are always suggestive. .. . 
Suggest both comedy and adventure. 

(11) Lady Cook Dies In London At 77 
—With Her Sister, Victoria Woodhull, She 
Had a Stormy Career. 

Little human biographies of extraordinary 
people like this are always valuable. 

(12) Sends Letters To Heaven—tittle 
Parisian Girl Ties It To Toy Balloon and It 
Travels 500 Miles. ; 

This is a most charming and whimsical 
bit and lends itself to a rare type of story. 

(13) May Try Cone Plan for Prison 


Uplift—Coue Sure He Can Chant Sing Sing 
Inmates Into a Better State of Mind. 
Humor, burlesque and satire are all sug- 
gested here in an up-to-date manner. 
(14) 


Opens Bag In School and Finds 
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Will Swap Back. 

Farce suggestion. It also suggests a seri- 
ous situation. 

(15) Hoax ‘Led Brothers 12,000 Mile 
Chase—-Brooklyn Italians, When They Find 
Joker, Will Make Sicilian Reparation—Un- 
cle Anselmo, Who, Letter Said, Had Oodles 
of Money, Lacked Price of a Shave. 

Again, if you are looking for an original 
story of a certain type, here it is! 

(16) Just a Bit Late for $10,000, Rob- 
bers Are Told; Accept Host’s Hospitality 
and Depart In Big Car. 

Delicious ! 


Pistol and Hooch; Now Hopes Bootlegger 





(17) Policeman Placed On Theft Case 
Trails and Convicts His Own Son. 

What more do you want? 

(18) The Homeless Christmas. 

Showing how Christmas can also be the 
saddest season of the year. 

The foregoing newspaper “plots” have 
been given as they were filed, during the 
past few weeks. If their value is not ob- 
vious, it does not exist for you. If you 
write photoplays, however, you will find 
yourself in need of countless situations. | 
have found newspaper clippings indispens 
ible in this particular. , 

In my next article [ will discuss, with ex 
amples, the subject of coloquial expressions 


Making the Sentence Hang Together 


(The fourth article of a series on how to build up clear and 
coherent sentences) 


By ROBERT SCHIMMEL 


Formerly Professor of English at DePauw University 


Last month I stated three rules which, 
though not inflexible in practice, are never- 
theless extremely useful in making a sen- 
tence coherent. Rule No. 4 follows: 

(4) Conjunctions should point out with 
accuracy the relation of part to part in the 
sentence, 

And and but in compound sentences are 
most frequently misused. Stringing clauses 
together with ands usually brings about a 
violation of the principles of style; unity 
suffers by a repeated use of this connective ; 
and coherence is weakened such 
conjunctions fail to show the true thought 
In an equally 


because 


relations between the clauses. 
ineffective way, but is often used as a vague 
connective when no real contrast or oppo- 
sition between the ideas is manifest. For 
example: 

Weak :—It is a sad story full of many 
stirring incidents, but we give it entire in 
another place. 

Better :—It is a sad story full of many 
stirring incidents which we give entire in 
another place. 





Often it happens that two successive 
clauses are introduced by but or some other 
adversative. If there is no doubt about the 
opposition in both instances and if the con- 
junctions tell what is true, the repetition of 
the adversative indicates usually that there 
is something wrong with the order. Note 
this example: 

Weak :—“I should be glad to came over 
tonight but I cannot leave my work, but per- 
haps I can see you tomorrow night.” 

Here the first clause is without 
positive; the second opposed to it may be 
regarded as negative; and the third opposed 
to tht. second as positive again. The order 
can be improved and one but eliminated by 
transposing the last two clauses so as to 
bring the positive clauses together. Thus: 

Better :—‘“I should be glad to come over 
tonight, and perhaps I can do so tomorrow 
evening, but tonight I cannot leave my 


doubt 


work.” 

In complex sentence the connectives that 
give the most trouble are so, as, while, when. 
The average writer who is too lazy to think 
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curately constantly misuses so. Notice 
Weak:—“Harold felt something was 
reaking so moved from his dangerous posi- 
m. 

\nd this, weak :—“The owner of the fac- 

rv concluded that he was losing money by 
vorking three shifts so decided to drop one.” 

The first of these sentences may be re- 
vised in either of two ways: the choice 
depends upon which clause is considered 
the more important. ' 

Better:—“Harold felt something was 
breaking for he moved from his dangerous 
position.” Or, “Feeling that something was 
breaking, Harold moved from his danger- 
ous position.” 

In the second sentence it is better to sub- 
ordinate one element and to strengthen the 
other, as follows: 

Better :—“Since the owner of the factory 
concluded that he was losing money by 
working three shifts he decided to drop 
one. 

You will notice that the revised sentences 
make the relation between the ideas clearer 
than it was in the original sentences. 

In the sense of because or since the con- 
junction as is badly overworked. Indiffer- 
ent writers often use it with varying mean- 
ings in the same sentence. This results in 
many cases in awkwardness and confusion. 
he following example is proof positive: 

Poor :—“The forest was an ideal place for 
a cabin as water and wood were plentiful 
as well as there being plenty of shade to 
protect us from the fierce heat of the noon- 
day sun.” 

Of course it is at once apparent that the 
sentence violates the rules about parallel 
constructions (see last issue) in addition to 
misusing as. In the following sentence this 
fault is corrected : 

Better :—‘‘The forest was ideal place for 
a cabin since water and wood were as plen- 
tiful as the shade which protected us from 
the fierce heat of the noonday sun.” 

While is misused in two ways. It is some- 
times used to indicate concession in place of 
though; for instance: “While Mr. Denney 
had not recovered his money still he had 
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enough to be kind to those still more unfor- 
tunate than he.” 

It is used vaguely as a substitute for and. 
Thus: “Swimming benefits the body while 
on the other hand it quickens the intellect.” 

Do not forget that while is a conjunction 
indicating time. 

The most important ideas in a sentence 
should be expressed in independent clauses. 
When is often used to introduce the most 
important idea in a sentence thus giving the 
dependent form to what should be the inde- 
pendent clause. Thus: 

Weak :—“We tramped around for awhile 
when we decided that a run to the city 
would not hurt us.” 

Better :—-“After we had tramped around 
for awhile, we decided that a run to the city 
would not hurt us.” 

(5) <A statement and a contradiction of 
it is apt to seem incoherent if the proper 
connective is missing. Avoid this mistake. 

Many writers have the habit of saying 
something and of improperly joining to it 
a sentence supposedly in contrast. Thus: 

Weak :—“Some persons think that school- 
work is easy. School-work is never done if 
one applies himself.” 

Better :-—“‘Some persons think that school- 
work is easy. This is not true, for if one 
applies himself school-work is never done.” 

In the latter sentence the proper connec- 
tive is supplied. 





PRACTICAL USE FOR REJECTION SLIPS 


Dear Sir: Perhaps these lines may prove 
valuable to other literary workers. Nine 
hundred and eighty-four thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-two ordinary rejection slips 
will stuff a mattress. The slips should be 
cut into neat squares about an inch each 
way. Four hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-seven ordi- 
nary sized slips, if tacked, twenty-four deep, 
on the inner walls of a hen house, nine and 
one-fourth by thirteen and two-eighths feet 
will make it nice and comfortable for the 
hens in zero weather. As a result, I have 
found that they do right and lay more eggs! 
SANFORD. 


WILLIAM 












(Here we believe is the simplest description of how to construct a plot 
for a play that has ever been written. 


No one who follows Mr. Straus’ 


article, step by step, can fail to understand the “how” of it and to be inspired 


to try his hand at it. 
appear in the April DIGEST.) 


A second “step by step” article by Mr. Straus will 


The A. B. C. of Play Writing 


By ROBERT LEE 


STRAUS, M. A. 


Instructor in English at the University of Cincinnati 


The drama survives by literary qualities, 
structure, style, veracity of character, and 
ethical integrity; but the drama first suc- 
ceeds by non-literary qualities, theatrical 
effectiveness histrionic opportunities, and 
picturesqueness when performed. 

Dramatic art at its highest is the apothe- 
osis of all the arts combined in one. The 
modern playwright must realize this truth 
in order that he may make use of the end- 
less materials at his disposal. It is neces- 
sary, moreover, that the present-day writer 
of plays have a broad general culture in art, 
for the arts are all one large family and live 
together most beautifully in the theatre. 

Every possible device is utilized in the 
modern theatre to build up the illusion for 
the spectator. But nothing should ever be 
allowed to destroy the illusion of reality by 
which the drama livés, moves, and has its 
being. 

Long ago Lessing pointed out that dra- 
matist and actor should avoid everything 
that can remind the audience of their illu- 
sion, for as soon as they are reminded there- 
of the illusion is gone. Obviously the sum 
total of the effects is to create dramatic 
interest and enjoyment, and a play is suc- 
cessful in proportion to the pleasure the 
audience receives. 

The basis of drama is, of course, the art 
of the play itself as a whole. This consists 
of theme, plot, character, dialogue, panto- 
mime, and atmosphere—all blended in an 
artistic way for stage production, for public 
performance that will be effective and satis- 
fying. 

But the art of the actor is often as im- 
portant as the art of the play itself. Con- 
sider the difference between a poorly acted 
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and a well acted drama. The same play 
may move an audience to ridicule or to 
tears, depending largely on the.players who 
are recreating life on the stage. 

The art of the actor embraces, first, that 
personal magnetism without which no audi- 
ence can be impressed. To feel the presence 
of many characters living the play before 
us is infinitely more moving than to meet 
them one at a time in a book. We visualize 
scenes long after we have forgotten the 
words. The Forest in Barrie’s Dear Brutus, 
or the Island in his Mary Rose, are unfor- 
gettable once we have seen these scenes in 
the theatre. 

The art of the actor likewise includes the 
power of trained vocal expression. The 
lines of a play need adequate rendering to 
bring out their full significance. For this 
purpose the actor must have distinctness of 
enunciation, correctness of syllibication, and 
an understanding of the principle of stress. 
The secret of the proper interpretation of 
lines lies in the power of phrasing by which 
the most delicate and most subtle shades of 
meaning are conveyed. Good luscious Eng- 
lish is a joy forever. The stage demands 
the word fitly spoken, for the best English 
of the present day is heard and should con- 
tinue to be heard in the theatre. 

Stage Setting 

More and more we find the matter of 
stage setting absorbing the attention of 
playwright and producer. The vogues of 
impressionism and futurism seem to have 
had their day; modern drama now prefers 
the realistic in action, sound, form, and 
color. Not that the ultra realism of a Be- 
lasco is demanded always with its perfec- 
tion of minutest detail; but the audience of 
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day to tend to expect a fidelity to detail 
ind a characteristic sense of fact in stage 

roperties and settings. 

Truly, it is a far cry from the sceneless 
nd uncovered stage of Shakespeare’s era 
o the faultless illusions of our own time. 
‘he new art of stage designing has brought 
bout an artistic beauty and reality of set- 
ing which furnish the proper dramatic em- 
phasis, the essential harmony of scene and 
tone, and the effect of suggested atmos- 
phere. 

Lighting, the newest and most significant 
development of stage-craft, has practically 
created a new stage and a new stage art. 
rhe evolution from Elizabethan daylight 
performances through the oil lamp period 
to gas footlights now finds every conceiva- 
ble kind of electrically creative apparatus. 
With modern lighting any adjustment of 
nature from dawn to dusk, from summer 
shine to winter shade can be realistically 
conveyed. So vitally important is this phase 
of dramatic presentment that Fritz Leiber 
has declared that “drama is light.” 


The Kindred Arts 


The various and kindred arts of sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, interior and ex- 
terior decorating, all contribute their gifts 
to the theatre. Incidental music also lends 
a delicate power—it would be difficult to 
conceive Barrie’s Mary Rose without the 
weird motif, of the Island, or Stuart Walk- 
er’s presentation of the Book of Job with- 
out its haunting Hebrew melodies. 

It is true that each of these arts may find 
a completer individual expression in other 
fields, but nowhere do we find them work- 
ing so harmoniously and so effectively to- 
gether. The capable modern playwright 
must be familiar with every resource of 
present-day stage craft to obtain the maxi- 
mum effectiveness in the presentation of his 
play. ; 
For a long time it was supposed that the 
producer thought out and looked after these 
physical details; as a matter of fact, the 
writer himself must invent the proper use 
for properties that will best illustrate the 
action of the story. It is essential that the 
dramatist furnish the producer and stage 
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director with a picture of inspiring materials 
with which to work. Introductions to acts 
and settings are assuming more and more 
substantial proportions. 


Theme 


Play-making usually begins with a choice 
of theme. This is proper, theoretically, for 
a drama is seemingly the development of an 
abstract truth. We may conceive the play- 
wright as first selecting his idea and after- 
ward looking about him for a story or a set 
of characters that will give his thesis satis- 
factory illustration dramatically. Ibsen 
would therefore write his Ghosts to illus- 
trate the fact that the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children. Shaw would begin 
his Man and Superman with the paradoxical 
idea that woman is, in reality, the pursuer 
in love. 

Most serious plays do have theses, but 
we cannot insist that every play begin with 
the thesis as a germ thought out in advance 
of the actual composition. The dramatist 
may set out simply to tell a story or to ex- 
hibit characters in action, without laying 
down for his work any fundamental idea. 
The word “theme” itself may be considered 
abstractly as the subject of a play or con- 
cretely as the story of a play; the truth that 
underlies the story, its soul, or the story 
itself, its body. 

A drama may start from almost anything. 
“The ideas of my plays are born—I do not 
know how,” says Pinero. “They come to 
me most readily when there is plenty of 
activity and excitement around me. They 
are suggested by my observation of simple, 
every-day things—perhaps a mere incident 
will become the cornerstone of a dramatic 
theme.” Ideas for plays may start with the 
desire— 

(1) Simply to tell a story for its own 
sake. 

In The Prisoner of Zenda, for example, 
we have the romantic story of a gallant 
Englishman who because of his striking 
resemblance to a weakling king is forced 
by circumstances to take the king’s place. 


(2) To illustrate the dramatist’s artistic 
theory. 








conveys the mood of horror by means of the 

effective repetition of simple words and 

suggested atmosphere. 

(3) To raise some psychological problem. 
Is it possible to cure all ills by faith and 

mental healing? In Beyond Human Power 

by Bjérnson, we are given a negative an- 
swer through the story of a faith healer 
who, trusting in his psychic powers, is un- 
able to save his own wife from fatal illness. 

(4) To depict some historical personage 
or epoch. 

LL. N. Parker, in Disraeli, portrays how 
the prime minister wins the Suez Canal for 
Ingland and thereby makes his queen [¢m- 
press of India. 

(5) To illustrate an attitude toward life or 
society. 

Magda, in Suderman’s play by the same 
name, returns to her provincial home, and 
in the -face of her horrified family and 
townsfolk vaunts that her success in art and 
life has not been spoiled but rather enhanced 
by an illegitimate love affair. 

(6) To create a world of make-believe 
wherein are possible the things impossible 
in life itself. Art thus becomes an escape 
from the harsh world of fact. 

Barrie, for example, in Dear Brutus con- 
jures up the Forest where everyone may 
realize his dreamed-of destiny that might 
have been. 

(7) To illustrate character. 

Rostand, in Cyrano de Bergerac, gives the 
poignant study of a beautiful soul in an 
In spite of a grotesquely long 


ugly body. 
tender 


nose the hero possesses the most 
traits of unselfish love and self-abnegation. 
Feeling that the woman he loves could never 
endure the caricature of his face, he pours 
out all his high poetic soul that another may 
win her. Not till too late does Cyrano real- 
ize that it is he whom she has loved all the 
while. 
(8) To suggest an atmosphere. 
Throughout The Blind of Maeterlinck 
there is the haunting insistent mood of dull 
despair. The story of the blind men who 
escape from their esylum and lose their way 
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Maeterlinck’s The Death of Tintagiles 








in the swamp is told only to create an atmo 

phere of dread. 

()) To express various kinds of conflic 
as revealed in life. 

Galsworthy, in Loyalties, undertakes to 
show that the prejudices of one person ar 
the loyalties of another. From the contro 
versy of a Jew and an enemy who has rob 
bed him evolve the various loyalties to race, 
to family, to friends, and to profession. 
(10) Yo express the self or to translat 

personal experience through the art of 

the drama. 

We are told that Liliom grew out of Mol 
nar’s first marital venture. The author him- 
self interprets his play as expressing the 
feelings of a man about to become a father. 
We know also that when Liliom beats his 
wife about to become a mother, it is a sad 
reminiscence of Molnar’s own unfortunate 
action. 


(11) To adopt a novel, a novelette, a short 
story, and so on. 

Representative of this class of plays are 
the stage versions of Ibanez’ novel Blood 
and Sand and Rain, an adaptation of W. 
Somerset Maughm’s short story Miss Sadie 
Thompson, , ' 

How to Build a Plot 

Stevenson gives a helpful formula for the 
making of plays: Take a plot and get char- 
acters to fit; take a character and get a plot 
to fit; or take an atmosphere and get plot 
and character to fit. Plots are plentiful. 

Perhaps the most useful in the world is 
the so-called triangle plot—two woman and 
aman or two men and a woman. The solu- 
tion of this plot depends largely upon the 
character chosen to expound it. In The 
Wheel of Life, J. B. Fagan has the young 
and beautiful wife under the spell of Hindu 
mystic philosophy, renounce her young lover 
and return to her old but kind husband. In 
The Circle, Maughm makes the sentimental 
wife leave her smug and painfully prosaic 
husband for a lover who promises a love- 
life of adventure and unconventional happi- 
ness. The writer may give this plot any 
twist or ending he desires, but he must be 
careful to choose a character that will be 
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ution. 
Stevenson’s second process finds remarka- 
exemplification in contemporary drama. 
find an increasingly large number of 
ys that are, in the last analysis, character 
dies. Declassé is ostensibly the story of 
noble lady who loses caste, but it is ob- 
usly the portrait of a cultivated woman 
ho does not lose her gentility with her 
ocial position. The plot of Lightnin’ serves 
erely as a frame in which to set the pic- 
ure of the lovable old idler. Our pleasure 
in the plot of Duley is secondary to our ab- 
bing interest in the character of this 
omidic and blundering wife. The story 
)§ how she almost ruins her husband finan- 
cially holds our attention only insofar as it 
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throws added light her impossible 


stupidity. 
Many plays with inconsequential plots 


on 


succeed because of their excellent character- 
ization. Plays written primarily for atmos- 
phere, Stevenson’s third classification, are 
In this field Maeterlinck is 
the recognized master. We forget the char- 
acters and perceive little plot in his Princess 
Maleine, which exists for the sake of its 


somewhat rare. 


atmosphere of pathos and terror. 

Although plays may begin with anything, 
there must be a story. The story need not 
be complicated, but it is extremely doubtful 
if it is possible to have a play without a 
Certainly 
it is preferable to have a play about some- 
thing. 


story in some sense of the word. 


Plays developed from a definite 


(Continued on bage 56) 


How I Discovered a News Sense 
(How one young writer found a market in newspaper correspondence) 


By CAROL COOKE 


To all those who are financially unable to 
await success as story writers, or, like my- 
self, did not have the imagination sufficiently 
let 
newspaper correspondence, if they cannot 


developed in youth, me recommend 
suppress the desire to express themselves 
in writing. 

[t was quite by accident that I found that 


[ had a “newsnose.” My home is in one 
of those small towns where “nothing ever 
happens.” So when the young lady editor 
of our local weekly paper fell ill and called 
on me for help I enlisted my neighbors, the 
teachers and students in the Sunday and 
day schools, the Campfire Girls and Boy 
Scouts as co-news gatherers. 

When I was no longer needed or wanted 
[ found that I had developed a taste for that 
kind of work. So I selected two of the daily 
papers which had the largest circulation in 
our town and studied their wants. One of 
them, which has the largest circulation in the 





state, publishes briefs from many towns. I 
sent six without any comment and placed 
five of them, and have continued sending 
While there is very little that 
is news from so small a place, my items re- 


ever since. 


ceive excellent pay for the amount of time 
it takes for the work. 

The second paper also has a large circu- 
lation throughout the state and runs columns 
from the small towns. These are in the na- 
ture of country news items and I find un- 
limited supply for this paper. 

I wrote a sample of my work and sent a 
note to the editor saying that I had missed 


items from our town and would like to 
send some in occasionally. He wrote, tha <- 
ing me for my news letter and said: “It 


was good copy and well written,” and made 
me an offer to become a regular correspon- 
dent. I have since added a column in the 
leading county weekly to my list. This 
work does not interfere in any way with my 
writing of feature articles. 
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The Technique of Writing 


‘Amidst all the discussion which one hears 
about technique—the technique of the short 
story, the technique of the drama and the 
photoplay, the technique of verse—it is easy 
to overlook the most important point of all 
—the technique of writing. By this we do 
not mean the cultivation of a fine literary 
style, but we do mean the art of putting 
words together in a simple, logical, coherent 
manner that expresses clearly the writer’s 
thought. 

Now, the most amazing thing to an edi- 
tor is the lack of interest among young 
writers in words, in words for themselves, 
their color, their beauty, their varied mean- 
ings, their history, and the changes that 
come over them when combined with other 
words in phrases. And yet, it is questiona- 
ble whether any person can sense the drama 
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of any situation who had no sense, either 
instinctive or cultivated, of the dramatic 
value of the words necessary to describe it. 

Without this fine sense of word values, 
and the ability to put them together, the 
technique of any particular form of writing 
is useless; with it and a knowledge of the 
principles involved in writing a short story, 
say, there is not limit to the success which 
the writer can achieve. 

Words are the easiest things in the world 
to study. Everybody has access to them 
singly in the dictionary; everybody can 
study them in limitless combination with 
other words in the works of great writers 
like Shakespeare, De Quincey, Browning, 
Tennyson, Dickens, and modern writers like 
Wells, Chesterton, etc. 





Forming a Vocabulary 


Each writer, of course, will be governed 
in the selection of words to a great extent 
by temperament, by taste, and by feeling. 
But one thing is essential: a writer: must 
have a lot of them to choose from. In other 
words, he must build up a large vocabulary 
from which to select the most fitting word 
for a definite place. 

Professor Barrett Wendell once defined 
vocabulary as the “total number of words 
at the disposal of a given individual,” and 
added that “the way to increase a vocabu- 
lary is very like the way to increase your 
personal acquaintance. Put yourself in the 
way of meeting as many different phases of 
expression as you can, read widely, talk 
with clever people.” 


Depending On How You Look at It 

One of our readers takes violent excep- 
tion to George P. Putnam’s “‘Nonsenseor- 
ship,” as revealed in a January Dicest re- 
view. He protests against the indifference 
shown by the public toward questionable 
literature and against the levity of the 
critics’ attitude toward the reformers as be- 
ing contrary to the spirit of love as set forth 
in the New Testament. 

Our only criticism of our reader’s atti- 
tude is in his invoking the New Testament, 
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{ we mention it here merely because it is 

habit of most reformers of the arts to 

|| back upon the Bible for their authority. 

n't the burden of proof upon the censors, 

nd isn’t it rather up to them to demonstrate 

their methods the spirit that they invoke 
- others? 





A Question of Approach 


Until this shall come about (and we have 
no illusions that it will be soon), we com- 
mend the magazine readers Lawton Mack- 
all’s attitude toward unholy fiction. “It is 
wrong,” says Mackall in his new book, 
“Lizarre,” “to assert that our fiction maga- 
zines have lost their power to inspire, to 
uplift. High romance and whole-hearted 
cheerfulness have not deserted them. These 
qualities have merely migrated to the adver- 
tising pages. The morbid, unpleasant fic- 
tion is only a short interlude between the 
innocent joys of Nabiscos and fireless cook- 
ers, and the wholesomeness of Mellin’s 
Food. After sin and adulteration comes 99 
14-100 per cent pure. The people in the 
advertisement help us to forget those in the 
stories.” 


That ought to help. 





Can You Draw? 


A selling aid that writers have overlooked 
is an ability to draw—at least well enough 
to visualize an idea to the editor. The list 
of successful authors who are also artists 
is a fairly long one. It includes John Don 
Passos, a finished artist ; Henrick Van Loon, 
Hugh Lofting, Robert W. Chambers, while 
the artists who are also authors includes 
men like Oliver Herford and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. Irvin Cobb, as everybody 
knows, had ambitions to be an illustrator, 
just as Charles Dana Gibson wanted to be 
a writer. 

But we are thinking of new writers who, 
to turn an honest penny, seek a market 
among the house organs, trade journals, and 
advertising offices, and who can best visual- 
ize their idea by means of a “layout” of a 
magazine page, with pictures roughly 
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sketched in, or who can bring in to the edi- 
tor a circular or house-organ idea, say. 
This suggestion is prompted by a case 
which recently came to our attention. It 
was of an editor of a national magazine 
who entered the field by way of a small 
magazine which he had in mind for a large 


manufacturing concern. He was able to 
bring to the advertising manager what all 
advertising managers so dearly love, a nicely 
got-up dummy, with big display heads 
neatly lettered in, cuts properly placed, and 
indicated by sketches that, while not works 
of art, yet conveyed the idea. The idea was 
accepted, the writer was engaged as editor, 
and a most successful house-organ launched. 
From this position it was an easy step to 
magazines of national scope. 

We are not, of course, advising pub- 
lishers of writing courses to take on an art 
department, which would be impracticable. 
We merely want to suggest that the am- 
bitious writer who picks up along the way 
an ability to draw, no matter how sketchily, 
will, we believe, find it a profitable invest- 
ment in time. 





Say It With Letters 


The present writer has no desire, even if 
time had permitted, to make.a formal “bow” 
in this the first issue of WritTerR’s DiGEsT 
under his editorship. Let it go with this, 
that we want to make each number of the 
magazine better than the one before it, more 
helpful to the beginning writer, more prac- 
tical, more inspiring. This we can do only 
with the readers’ help. It is your magazine. 
But—there are more than ten thousand of 
you, each with his own individual needs and 
requirements. Obviously our greatest need 
is to know what your needs are. We want 
you to write to us and tell us how we can 
best help you, how we can make the DiGEst 
most useful to the greatest number of our 
readers. We don’t want flowers, just as we 
don’t want knocks—unless every criticism 
is accompanied by a constructive remedy 
for the shortcoming. What we want is to 
know how we can render every reader the 
greatest service. So help us help you help 
yourselves. 














SLASHES AND PUFFS 


: By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


1 little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 


My editor has asked me to reply to some 
questions propounded by a correspondent 
on the subject of the nom de plume. Lam 
very happy to comply with the request, as 
| have been put to a great deal of trouble 
during my career over my own name. Peo- 
ple will insist on thinking and saying, it is 
a pen name. The “La Touche” 
was formerly, and is now, I suppose, a 
French name, but you will, I think, find al- 
most as many “La Touches” in Dublin now 
The “La Touche,” by the way, 
“La Toosh,” and not, as it 
“La 


But, putting personalities alone 


It is not. 


as im Paris. 
Is pronounced 
probably ought to be—in my case 
Touch.” 
for the moment, | will endeavor to answer 


this correspondent’s questions. 


His first question is: “When using a 
nom de plume, | suppose I should also write 
my right name in the upper lefthand corner 
of my manuscripts, writing the fictitious 
name just below the title? Is this the proper 
custom?” 

The answer to this is 
pleases. Personally, | would leave my right 
name off the manuscript, but put it on the 
stamped envelope, which I would enclose 


he can do as he 


for return, if the manuscripts were not ac- 
cepted. If there is no doubt of the story 
being original, the editor won't trouble him- 
self whether the author is Tom Smith, who 
prefers to write under the name of Jack 
Jones, or—well, what in the world does it 
matter? I never could understand why am- 
bitious amateurs should be, so to speak, 
ashamed of their right names. 

Certainly, there may be cases, where the 
author’s family object to his taking up writ- 
ing short stories, or more especially poems. 
They may, probably will, ridicule the ambi- 
tion, forgetting that a pursuit of literature 
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is just as much an amusement, or a hobby, 
for some natures, and certainly as instruc- 
golfing, baseball, automobiling, 
However, if there are no 


tive, as 
dancing, etc. 
cogent reasons for using a pen name, don’t 
do it. Come out boldly in your true colors, 
and let your manuscripts go on their merits, 
no matter what your name may happen 
to be. 
* ok * K K * 

The second question runs: “Is a pub- 
lisher at liberty to disclose the real name of 
an author to any one, who may be curious 
enough to inquire?” 

He is not. A publisher ought to be as 
mum as your pastor, your doctor, or your 
lawyer. If there is any fear in your mind 
of the publisher revealing your right name, 
take your letter carrier into your confidence, 
and tell him you are writing under a pen 
name, and leave out your right name entire- 
ly on your manuscripts. There will then be 
no fear of any trouble in receiving your 
letters under your pen name. If you live 
in a small town, maybe, this advice won't 
be found to work, for probably your letter 
carrier is just as great a gossip as the rest 
of the inhabitants. 

Personally, I would chance the honor of 
the publisher. He knows very well, from 
your writing under a pen name, that you 
want your identity hidden, and, if he is 
worth his salt, he will keep your right name 
secret, if you reveal it. One has to take 
chances in this world, especially in the 
literary world. 

* * * * * * 

“Do authors ever use nommes de plume 
both for publication, and in their dealings 
with the publishers—that is, preserve their 
incognitos from all? If so, how is the mat- 
ter of payment handled?” 
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[hat is the third question, and the answer 
they do occasionally. The matter of 
;yment can be handled through, say, your 
\wyer, or a personal friend. A good many 
voks have been published anonymously, 
ind the authorship not divulged for years, 
nit the secret generally leaks out, especially 
1 the case of women authors. Most authors, 
ho follow this course, are sure to have a 
recognized style, which is almost sure to 
ive the secret away. I am talking of worth- 
vhile authors. It doesn’t matter about the 
others. 
* 2K * 2k * * 

Finally, the correspondent asks: ‘What 
are your personal views regarding the use 
of a fictitious name?” 

Well, I don’t know what my 
views may be, but, as I have said above, 
unless there are some excellent reasons, for 
using a nom de plume, it is silly to do so. 
[ myself used pen names three times in 
my career—my professional career—on one 
occasion to prove a point, and on the other 
two occasions because I was obliged to do 
so. Thereby hang three tales. 


editor’s 


* * * * * * 


Tale No. I: A lady, a very amateur 
author, came to me some years ago, and 
said: “Oh! it is all very well for you in 
this business, for you have at any rate a 
small name, and your manuscripts will al- 
vays be accepted.” Well, the right answer 
to this querulous statement would have 
been: “Then, why don’t you go and make 
a name?’ However, I didn’t reply thus- 
wise. I said: “I am not a betting man, 
but on this occasion I will wager five dollars 
that I will write a poem, to which you shall 
put any name you please. Furthermore, 
you shall type it, and send it up from any 
address you may choose. If the poem is 
accepted, you will pay me the five dollars” 
—-she never did—“and, if it is rejected, I 
will add that sum to your income”—which 
[ would have done. 

The poem was sent out accordingly, and 
was accepted. I then grew a little more 
confidential, and advised the young woman 
that she was entirely wrong. 

“There is no doubt,” 1 enjoined; “that, if 
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you send a poem up to that periodical, and 
[ also send one up, and they reach that office 
at the same time, my poem will receive 
probably a little more attention than yours, 
to begin with. That is only human nature, 
as I am known, and you are not, but—if 
your poem is considered better than mine, 
your ‘work will be accepted, and mine re- 
jected. 

Most editors—there are exceptions, of 
course, to every rule—want the best work 
they can get, and accept what in their estim- 
ation is the best, not regarding names. My 
poem was accepted because that particular 
periodical likes my style. That’s the whole 


secret. Other periodicals don’t. 
On the second occasion the editor of 


Lip pincott’s Magazine wrote me to send him 
half a dozen pen names, for, said he, “We 
cannot put your name to more than to two 
contributions in each number.” I answered, 
sending him six pen names, but begging him 
not to put my right name to any jokes | 
sent in. I Suppose he must have had in his 
possession some twenty-five 
squibs of mine at the time. 
ok * ok 


jokes, and 


The third episode was more important. 
I came across a man, who had some really 
good pictures of Audubon, and, knowing 
absolutely nothing about Audubon, I told 
him that, if he would loan me the pictures, 
[ would write the letter press, and we would 
go fifty-fifty. He agreed, and I put the 
article into order. I sold it at once to 
Harper's Magazine for $75.00. One year 
afterwards I was visiting Mr. Alden, the 
editor, and asked him what had become of 
my Audubon article. He assured me it 
would be published in a short time. “But,” 
he added, “‘you will have to give me a pen 
name to accompany it.” I asked what in 
the world was the matter with my right 
name. “Well,” he explained, “when you 
wrote that article, you were not very well 
known, but now you have become associ- 
ated with the New York Sun as a humorist. 
We can’t have humorists in the serious part 
of our magazine, and so you will have to 
give us a pseudonym.” For the moment I 
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was flabbergasted, and could only say that 
I appreciated the (dubious) compliment of 
being dubbed a humorist by such an author- 
ity. le assured me that John Kendrick 
Bangs, and even Mark Twain sometimes 
had to do the same thing, and so I gave him 
a pen name. 
* * * * # * 

As I have begun with pseudonyms, I may 
as well end with them. Once upon a time, 
when | had to write under pen names, and 
that period is so far away that it isn’t neces- 
sary to refer to it, for it was really before 
I had actually “found my oats,” a lady, who 
boasted of her aptitude for describing char- 
acters and physiognomies of authors from 
their writings, told me voluntarily what my 
characteristics were, and also, mind you, 
those of my pseudonyms, and she didn’t 
know I was writing under any pseudonym. 
Thus did she comment on an effusion I had 
put a pen name to. “This author gets a no- 
tion into his head, which never comes out 


again, but abides there till another eats i 
up.” I gave her another of my anonymous 
screeds. This followed: “I should picture 
this author as a superior waiter with a large 
and flabby face, ornamented with mutton 
chop whiskers, streaked with the silver of 
half a century of tips.” Another pseudonym 
was dismissed curtly by “He is evidently 
a gentleman—that is, he has no business in 
this world—-or else he is a chubby-faced 
youth who is destined for heaven though 
it would be presumptuous to vouch for 
it.” 

“One more criticism ran as follows: “I 
am certain that this person has but a third 
of his liver. His complexion is parchment, 
or nankeen, and he would chuckle so con- 
tinuously over his own jokes at breakfast 
time, when eating his egg, that you would 
imagine he had had the honor of laying it.” 
Then came the final blow: “A clown, I 
should say, who has gone into the under- 
taking business.” 


The Big Thrill 


A writer in the Literary Review comes to 
the defense of the “thrill” in the short story. 
“The thrill’s the thing! But why? Because 
the aim of narrative is to convey emotions 
just as the aim of exposiiton is to convey 
information—to forth facts. 
Emotion! Information! If critics could 
only remember to keep them apart!” 


soberly set 


The writer is inveighing against a broad- 
side from the pen of Professor Pitkin, who 
indulged in a pitkinetic sneer at the modern 
demand for the thrill: ‘What he actually 
despises in the pseudo-thrill—the absurd 
straining after effect without achieving it— 
that spoils so many writers of the Ben Ames 
Williams class.” 

They are both wrong, if this is a verbal 
fight that anybody can get into. The thrill 
after all is a relative matter. The man who 
demands “punch” and “wallop” in his 
fiction is not going to get a thrill out of— 
Sherwood Anderson, say. But the thrill is 
there; it is there for the man who likes— 


Sherwood Anderson. It is a matter of 
backgrounds; tastes, intellectual training, 
aesthetic standards—these things are all in- 
volved. 

They are wrong who, like Professor Pit- 
kin cannot accept the short story with a 
thrill. On the other hand, the Post writer 
is wrong in so far as he cannot accept “in- 
formation” as a medium for thrill. The 
“Winesburg, Ohio,” sketches, to go back to 
Anderson for our example, amaze those 
whom they amaze at all just because of the 
curious information which they convey, cer- 
tainly not because of artistic considerations. 

The point we want to make is this, that 
the moment a writer, certainly a new writer, 
begins to classify and define, and doing so 
takes sides, that moment he is limiting him- 
self. The thrill is the thing, whether it be 
a matter of the emotion of information or 
of aesthetic appreciations: it is a matter 
wholly by using the right medium to the end 
in view. 
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THE THANKFUL WRITER 


Within the last ten months I have re- 
ecived by actual count twenty manuscripts 
through the mails. At that I am not an 
editor, not a publisher; nor do I pose as a 
critic. But these manuscripts have come to 
me from various sources through mistake, 
usually enclosed in one of my own good en- 
velopes, which bears my name and a per- 
fectly good stamp. The twenty manuscripts 
lave come, then, entirely without any so- 
icitation on my part. 

To throw the manuscripts in the waste- 
basket would be the easiest thing; but, I 
reason, what of my own manuscript, which 
did not come back in the envelope which 
should have borne it? What will the fellow 
who gets it do with it? To change the 
matter and put my name at the top as a 
substitute for that of the writer who owns 
it would be easy. 

In the end, after I glance at the first 
sheets of such manuscripts, I decide that 
the only honorable and helpful thing for me 
to do is to put the material into another of 
my: perfectly good envelopes, write the ad- 
dress of the owner of the material plainly 
on the outside of the envelope, put a short 
word of explanation and greeting on a sheet 
of paper, slip it into the envelope, seal it, 
and send my contribution along to my fel- 
low-sufferer. “When he gets it,” I say very 
softly to myself, because I know the pathos 
of a return, “he'll be grateful to me for 
placing his papers in his hands. And may 
be—who knows—he’ll send back one of 


} 
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those manuscripts of mine which the editor 
tells me is not on his list, and which has 
not come back to me, even though I know 
my return address has been carefully written 
on the outside of the envelope first sent.” 


Within the last ten months I have re- 
ceived by actual count, twenty stray manu- 
scripts. I have sent them all on their way 
to the owners. I have not watched the mails 
for words of thanks. It has not been at all 
necessary! For just one out of the twenty 
has sent a letter. I am grateful to him, for 
I was about to lose my faith. Now I have 
it back again! I have that, even if I haven't 
received any of my own stray manuscripts! 

J. ArtHuR DUNN. 





TURNING TEMPER INTO CASH 

Accounts of unusual ways of making 
money and especially of unusual ways of 
making money by writing have frequently 
appeared, but I believe that I stumbled on 
a brand new way a few weeks ago when | 
hit upon an idea which caused a fit of my 
nasty temper to net me $15.00, instead of a 
lot of ill-feeling. 

I am employed in an office, and promotion 
time was drawing near. I expected a $25- 
a-month increase in my salary and felt I had - 
earned it; then it developed that salary 
increases were not going to be as generous 
as had been anticipated, and I was slated 
for a $10 increase instead of the hoped for 
$25. I was in a state of mind to turn bol- 
shevist on short notice for I felt that I had 
done my part and had not been treated 
fairly, and my first impulse was to flare 
up and say so. Then I realized that showing 
my temper would serve no good purpose 
and managed to keep my tongue civil, but | 
felt I had something due me more than the 
promised $10. 

That afternoon as | strode up the street” 
trying to walk off my temper, the notion 
persisted that I had something coming to me, 
but all at once I wondered if I wouldn’t 
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have felt mistreated just the same whether 
or not I actually deserved that $25.00 in- 
crease. Lots of people every day are growl- 
ing about not getting what is their due from 
their superiors. Then I wondered how the 
man who pays the salaries would feel when 
a person expects more than he thinks the 
service is worth. And suddenly I realized 
that I had a first-class germ idea for a story 
—a business efficiency story. “Ha, ha,” I 
told my temper triumphantly, “we will get 
something out of this yet. I know how I 
am going to get at least part of that $25.00 
a month I had counted on.” 

I wrote up a little story founded on the 
idea of a girl not getting what she expected 
and thought she was entitled to, fictionizing 
the incident a bit and adding what she 
thought and what the employer thought and 
tucking in a lesson discreetly, called my 
story “That’s the Spirit,” and sent it to a 
trade paper. Strange to say the check they 
have promised to send on publication will 
be just exactly the difference between the 
increase I expected and the increase I got. 
That means the first month’s deficit is taken 
care of. 

The suggestion I am trying to give is this: 
when you are blue, or disappointed or angry 
or hurt, don’t waste your energy complain- 
and talking about it—write, fictionize 
situation a bit, and you have material 
a story about which you have inside 


ing 
the 
for 
information. It will surprise you to find 
out how well it works. 

ANNE Harris CRAWFORD. 


SUGGESTIONS 


I recently completed my short story No. 
*0—all published except the last seven— 
and I feel I may have a few ideas to pass 
along which will be of some little value to 
others. Of course, I’ve been writing a long 
time and under different names, so that I 
have had time to observe the changes that 
have taken place in the writing game. Time 
was when I did not need to think of big 
business or propaganda, but now well, seems 
as if things were different. 

For instance, a siory was returned from 
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one of the big publications with a personal 
letter saying the story was not available to 
them because it discredited railroads! And 
all in the world the story did was to have for 
its “villian’”’ an attorney for a railroad, in- 
definitely placed—any road anywhere any 
time! 

Another manuscript was returned because 
it contained a humorous satire on a bargain 
day rush and this might harm advertis 
ers! Another story written with the tric 
western atmosphere which the writer has 
known for a quarter of a century, was re 
turned with the caustic comment that evi 
dently the writer was drawing upon the 
imagination, as nothing like this was true to 
life! The “fillums” have ruined the reading 
public for anything but red shirts, wide som- 
breros, shooting irons, numerous killings, 
etc., for any western stuff. 

[ see more or less discussion among the 
writers regarding addressing personal letters 
to editors when sending in manuscripts. | 
was brought up with the idea that one must 
send only the briefest word with a manu- 
script to the editor—“Dear Sir, enclosed 
If not available, kindly re- 
turn,” or words to that effect. But long 
ago I got over that notion. I now write a 
letter to the editor-—and by the way, in my 
loose leaf ledger I keep the names of the 
editors and the changes in editorial man- 
agement as carefully as I keep account of 
my manuscripts—telling him in as compre- 
hensive a style as I am capable, what my 
story is about and what I have intended to 
do. And I invariably have personal letters 
in return which are invaluable for their 
suggestions and encouragements. 
GEORGINA S. TOWNSEND. 





please find 





A PLEA IN RHYME 


Here is a little prayer that I sent along 
with a bunch of humor; of course, it was 
not accepted, but another story in the lot 
was. 

And if you please I would like to ask a 
fool question that I believe will interest 
some others who get more slips than checks: 
Why is it that all magazines do not use the 






































kteason Why” rejection slip, so that the 
riter would know whether.a manuscript is 
cking in merit or has merely been sub- 
itted to the wrong type of publication. 
‘ut the “prayer” 

\hen you get this, I hope you will read it; 
if it will pass, I hope you will need it; 

| hope you will take it, just the same, 

\nd help me please, to make a name. 

For many a time, I pen a bit 

\nd get only a different slip; 

\nd once, too far astray I went, 

\ly script came back without comment. 
But bye and bye I'll write by heck 

\nd thank you for another check. 

FE. A. SMITH. 





FINDING A MARKET 


Among my first contributions to the trade 
journal market was a short advertising ar- 
ticle found from a department store ad in 
one of our evening papers. The item itself 
was merely a few lines of small pririt in the 
full page advertisement calling attention to 
the library service in the store. My article 
originally was on “Indirect Advertising,” or 
the gaining of new customers through store 
news such as this. It was rejected by two 
advertising journals and as I was new in the 
field I was about to throw it in the waste- 
basket, as I did not know of other markets 
and presumed that if it came back twice it 
would be like the proverbial bad penny. 

Acting upon outside suggestion I changed 
the name of the article to “An Adventure 
with an Advertisement,” mentioned by name 
the newspaper in which I saw the adver- 
tisement and sent the manuscript, not to the 
editor of that newspaper, but to the adver- 
tising manager, suggesting, of course, that 
I expected payment. 

After waiting a couple of weeks, with no 
response, I happened to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the newspaper office and went in to 
reclaim my poor little manuscript and give 


it a decent burial. When I saw the rush 


and bustle in the advertising offices I was 
hesitant about waiting for such a trivial 
matter, but stuck it out and found the ad- 
vertising manager most kind and interested, 
He said that, of 


as well as interesting. 
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course, they could not use outside material 
of that sort, but asked if I would care to 
join their staff and handle the shopper 
column. He liked my “stuff” and felt sure 
I would enjoy the work and assured me that 
I could easily make at least fifty dollars a 
week, besides the very useful experience 
for future literary work. 

Naturally this sounded. very tempting, 
but I did not feel that circumstances would 
permit me to tie myself down to a regular 
position at that time, so I refused, even 
when he further suggested that I take the 
work at half time. 

But this was not the end of the “adven- 
ture with an advertisement.”’ Upon the ad- 
vice of my husband, who is, as the motion 
picture stars are recorded as telling their 
interviewers, “my severest critic’.”” I omit- 
ted the name of the newspaper from the 
article, filled in instead the name of the de- 
partment store concerned, and again sent it 
forth to the advertising manager of said 
department store. 

In a very few days I received a letter of 
acknowledgment and a generous merchan- 
dise order, although it is not the custom of 
the store to accept outside advertising ma- 
terial as they have a very extensive staff for 
that work. 

Some weeks later, in glancing over my 
evening paper, my attention was caught by 
an ad that had something familiar about it 
and I discovered that my humble little ar- 
ticle had at last come to the light and was 
printed in its entirety in the center of the 
full-page department store advertisement. 
Mrs. C. Ik. HEINEMAN. 





ARGOSIES OF VERSE 
3y SHERMAN RIPLEY. 


With loving care I deck them fore and aft; 
From spar to spar of thought I gently slope 

A web of words and phrases wound like rope; 
How carefully I build each little craft! 

And as the governmental zephyrs waft 

Them all away, I christen them with Hope 
Against the storm with which each one must cope, 
And ballast them with postage well abaft. 


Alas when they return, for some are wrecked, 
Their beauty scorned, each one a scuttled ship, 
3earing a slender, cold rejection-slip; 

While others are with currency bedecked, 
Weighted with cargo of Hesperides— 

I only hope this may be one of these! 
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Thousands Paid 
for Photoplay Stories 
Like This! 
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AMAZINGLY EAs 
TO LEARN PHOT 







Prominent Producers Co-op 
cinating Synopsis Method at 


LEARN BY SEEING! NOL 
COURSES. SEND NO M( 


have that the surest 
quickest, cheapest and most interesting way to learn how to 


For months we been telling writers 


rit 
ite 


Now 











good photoplays is by SEEING GOOD PHOTOPLAYS. syn 
we are deluged with mail from embryonic photoplaywrights w ture I 
tell us of the quick advancement they have made after following s sc 
our suggestions and taking advantage of the Studio Synopsis Mstudying 
Service we render. The quantity of really good stories placed Jshould | 
upon the market promises, at last, to be materially increased ynopses 
Producers are enthusiastic! HOW 
The Real ‘‘Secret’’ of 
e,° | 
Photoplaywriting WE HELPKOU : 
How could you more quickly secure an — 
accurate understanding of photodramatic Every one of ogfclients 3 
requirements than by a study of the actual Serial pe alg ned oa 
Studio Synopsis from which a picture is OUT COST OF ID 


filmed? In only this way can you really 
see “how it’s done’ and thoroughly under- 


stand JUST WHAT MAKES A PHOTO- 







can send YOUR g 
believe it will inte 
ducers who are ¢ 
we will submit it t 

















PLAY SELL! It’s like going “back our personal ree 
stage” and taking a peep from behind the a site = a fo 
wings! sent to you. We 
Through arrangement with many of the sions” or advance §fes al 
big producing companies we are able to vice is gladly ev} pe “2 
furnish the Studio Synopsis of forthcoming We WANT you wf icceed ! 
feature pictures. This, with the object b - 
that the earnest student may study the } 
same in conjunction with a review of the picture produced from }thing™ 1 
the story and exhibited in his local theatre, and thus be enabled |} SELLS 
to give to the photoplay market the benefit of this PRACTICAL |/APPLI 
training, in REALLY GOOD STORY MATERIAL, 
JAZZMANIA : 
A Wonderful Story to Study “i 
We have just added to our catalogue the Synopsis of JAZZ- |\script « 
MANIA, an original story from the pen of Edmund Goulding un 
This wonderful new METRO picture featuring MAE MURRAY, pe W 
is a perfect study in a type of story now greatly in demand nside’ 
It can teach you more in a PRACTICAL way than all of the Mr . 
merely theoretical ‘instructions’ that you have heard of, cor ths a 
bined! Shouldn't it be worth a great deal to you to know th A study 
character of stories that are NOW being purchased—and WHY thing 
We furnish exclusively the Studio Synopsis and Analysis o feature 


shortly by the bigger producing companies, including Goldwyn Actures | 
ration, Truart Film Corporation, Metro Pictures Corporation, Afow Fit 
Film Corporation and DD. W. Griffith. 
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EASY NEW WAY 


OTOPLAY 


»-opgate With Us In Placing Fas- 


da 


our Disposal for First Time 


NO LISSONS. NO DRAGGED OUT 


2M 


@EY. FIVE DAYS TRIAL! 


ie they are purchased? No old-time synopsis that may have been 
to writelMa success as a picture months or years ago, can tell you THAT! 
S. NowlfThe synopsis of JAZZMANIA is a story SO NEW, that the 
ghts w picture has not as yet even been produced for public showing! 
following Blt is scheduled for release by METRO during March and by 
Synopsis studying BOTH THE STORY AND THE PICTURE, you 
Ss placed ld learn all you will ever need to know about the kind of 
creased nopses that are being purchased by the producer today, and 


HOW THEY ARE WRITTEN. 





We Send You an Instructive 


























as SELL Analysis of the Story 
In addition to the Studio Synopsis of 
ne ol lients 1s entitled “JAZZMANIA” we also send you a com- 
Bol oils Servis and | prehensive ANALYSIS of the story from 
sT OF KIND. You the pen of the veteran photoplaywright and 
YOUR stffy to us and if we critic. VERNON HOAGLAND. This 
“gee —— he bend aco ANALYSIS is written from the standpoint 
mit it t sa t Fe with of photoplay technique and explains to the 
nal recpmendation. The reader in a practical, vivid manner, the 
oe ae coal Ga - minor and major situations throughout the 
1. We 10 “commis- story; the growth of characters; the devel- 
\dvance any nature. opment of suspense; the touches of humor 
= ggg cism and ad- and all other elements that go into the 
girh without charge. : , 
you téffucceed ! making of a successful screen story. You 
—_ I should be able to quickly acquire a correct 
| understanding of that intangible “some- 
| from that producers look for in a submitted synopsis and which 
nabled | SELLS THE STORY! THIS KNOWLEDGE, PROPERLY 
ICAL |/APPLIED, MEANS DOLLARS IN YOUR POCKET! 
Why Did This Story Sell? 
(he answer is quickly found in the STORY ITSELF! We 
eve that you can secure no more practical help or greater 
: reative inspiration than you will receive from a study of the 
AZZ. ript of this original story “JAZZMANIA,” from the pen of 
ding und Goulding. This up-to-the-minute story, typical of a 
RAY, pe WHICH IS NOW IN DEMAND should give you a genuine 
nand nside” viewpoint of modern photoplay writing requirements. 
¥ Mr. Goulding has sold numbers of produced stories featuring 
a s famous stars are Mae Murray, Norma Talmadge, George 
Arliss, Alice Brady, Richard Barthelmess and Eugene O’Brien. 
t \ study of this synopsis should prove a revelation and help you as 
JHY thing else could to REALLY WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, 
ysis feature pictures taken from original stories, to be produced 
dwyn Jictures Corporation, Associated First National Pictures Corpo- 
on, Aftow Film Corporation, Universal Film Company, William Fox 
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PRODUCERS GIVE HEARTY APPROVAL 


TRUART FILM CORPORATION 
It seems to me that this is a thoroughly prac- 
tical plan and should substantially increase the 
quantity really good material placed on the 
market, (Signed) Edward “Dillon, 


ARROW FILM CORPORATION 
This seems to me to be a step in the right 
direction, and not only should be of great service 
to those interested in writing for the screen but, 
in my opinion, should increase the enjoyment to 
be derived by the theatre patron from the picture, 
(Signed) J. Charles Davis. 





of 


No room here for dozens of other indorsements 
on file in our offices. 


Send No Money Whatever 


a cent in advance. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. That will bring you the Studio 
Synopsis and Analysis of “JAZZMANIA”! Keep 
the Synopsis and Analysis for five days. Study it- 
dwell upon it--enjoy it. Then, if you don’t think 
that you have gained in knowledge, pleasure and 
expericnce ONE HUNDRED TIMES the price we 
2vsk, merely return it and you will not be out a 
single penny. 

But you must act NOW, because this wonderful 
screen story will be exhibited in the theatres through- 
out the country at an early date and naturally you 
will want to study the synopsis and the picture 
AT THE SAME TIME, if possible. Mail the 


coupon—while this unusual opportunity is before you. 














Don’t send us 


ae--==- - COUPON --------+ 
! SCREEN WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, 
145 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without money in advance, send me the Studio 
Synopsis and Analysis of the Metro feature pic- 
ture “JAZZMANIA.” I agree to pay the post- 
man $1.87 (plus few cents postage) upon delivery, 
It is understood that this sum is given to the 
postman merely as a deposit to show my good 
faith. I have the privilege of retaining the 
synopsis for five full days, and if I am not satis- 


fied in every way I may then send it back and 
receive the immediate return of the money I 
deposited with you. I am to be sole judge. 


Should I decide to keep the synopsis I will then 
receive from you your “SPECIAL SERVICE 
COUPON,” which gives me the privilege of sub- 
mitting to you one original story of my own 
writing for your FREE submission to a producing 
company should you believe it to be salable. 


ee BO ere Tee oe Saw Ve dc ewe weer ee sis 
(Please write plainly.) 
a ONE rar ee we a ae ern ete 1 
1 
NAR x BE eC cy irrs dethn aoe w.D. ! 


ce ee ew we me eee ee 























Building Up a Working Library 





Book Backgrounds—An Editorial 


Ask an editor, “What, in your opinion, is 
the beginning writer’s most conspicuous 
and almost invariably his an- 
“Lack of a reading back- 


weakness ?” 
swer will be, 
ground,” or words to that effect. 

The editor would not mean by this merely 
a failure to have read all the current fiction, 
or drama, or verse, although that is im- 
portant. What the editor would have in 
mind would be a broad general reading that 
would give the reader a background for 
whatever the fiction form in which he 
chooses to write, whether short story, play, 
motion-picture scenario, or general article. 

There came into the writer’s hands the 
other day a pirate story. It did not require 
the tell-tale appearance of the manuscript 
to arouse a suspicion in our mind that the 
author was not equipped to write about a 
subject that involves a knowledge of his- 
torical facts like costumes, ships, and fire- 
arms. 

A sad lack of reading was written all 
over the story. It was not so much what 
the author put into his story as what he 
left out. He did not put an automatic pistol 
into the hands of his characters, nor did he 
have them using modern Broadway slang. 
At the same time, however, he failed to put 
into their hands any of the curious firearms 
and other weapons that pirates did carry, 
while their dialogue was the kind that the 
author is familiar with on the streets of his 


The Writer’s Book 
The foregoing remarks apply also to 
books dealing with the technique of writ- 
ing—we might even say, apply especially to 
books of this kind. Because there is a tech- 
nique of writing, and woe to the ambitious 
writer who thinks to disregard it, if he 
hopes to market his ware. 
The present volume, for example, is a 
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native Oshkosh—only it wasn’t Oshkosh! 

Now, a thorough knowledge of Stevenson 
and Howard Pyle would have helped this 
author. These writers would at least have 
‘ot into him the feeling of the pirate story. 
ut back of it all should have been a study 
of such books as would have made him 
familiar with historical picaresque charact- 
ers, with the ships and shipping of the par- 
ticular period at least that he was writing 
about, with the geography of the seas which 
he used for his setting, and the habits and 
costumes of his island inhabitants. This 
not only would have enabled the author to 
make his story convincing, but there would 
have crept into his description and narrative 
color and character and individuality which 
would have helped to carry what in this 
case was a weak plot. 

We have described this case at length, be- 
cause it illustrates the weak points of most 
stories by beginning writers. Whether it 
is an historical story, a metaphysical tale, a 
romance, or a bit of realism—whatever the 
theme, the author should have covered the 
backgrounds in his reading. Not that when 
sitting down to write the story he should 
feverishly have read whatever books he 
could find on the subject—but that his 
curiosity should have begun to lead him, 
long ago, into all sorts of literary byways 
in his desire to form in his mind a back- 
ground of information—T. C. O’D. 


Oo 
> 


new and revised edition of an old stand-by. 
It was originally compiled for the purpose 
of furnishing in compact and practical form 
information of a “how-to-write-it” char- 
acter on the various literary forms—the 
short story, the play, the photoplay, poetry, 
light and serious, the song, the essay, humor, 
juvenile literature, the special article, to- 
gether with methods of selling, the forma- 
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tion of style, etc. The book, in this new 
edition, is brought thoroughly up to date, 
and belongs in every writer’s library. 

“The Writer’s Book.” Compiled by W. R. 


Kane. Franklin (Ohio): James Knapp 
Reeve. 





Joseph Conrad’s “Romantic-Realism” 


All Conrad fans will, of course, be inter- 
ested in Miss Stauffer’s analysis of Con- 
rad’s method, but we think that it will be 
quite as useful to anyone interested in the 
tendencies and the structure of the modern 
novel. Where some have made Conrad out 
as the great realist, and others, on the other 
hand, find in him the confirmed romanticist, 
Miss Stauffer reconciles in him both meth- 
ods, and thus he becomes in this study the 
‘‘romantic-realist.”- The reader may or may 
not agree with the author as regards Con- 
rad, but he will find much material in her 
analytical method that will throw light upon 
other of our modern novelists. 

“Toseph Conrad: His Romantic Realism.” 

By Ruth Stauffer.. Boston: The Four Seas 

Company. 





A Classic Revised 


Another revision reaches our desk—a 
new and modernized edition of Roget’s 
Thesaurus. We need not emphasize the im- 
portance to every writer, beginning or 
veteran, of Roget, for everybody knows 
that it belongs beside his dictionary and 
other standard works of reference. The 
plan of the present Crowell edition is set 
forth in the preface: “In devising a book 
of synonymns two different methods are 
open to us: one is the so-called dictionary 
method, in which the synonymized words 
are given in alphabetical order; the other is 
the plan adopted by Roget, which today still 
stands pre-eminent. What the dictionary 
plan gains in facility of reference it loses 
in suggestiveness and comprehensiveness. 
It appeals to the novice rather than to the 
practised writer. 

“The International Thesaurus” (the pre- 
sent edition), “by means of its Index Guide 
and its prominent key words, combines the 
advantages of the dictionary plan with the 
masterly scheme conceived by Roget. In 
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short, it is not an accretion but an organism, 
each word being related to its neighbors and 
each part to the whole.” In short, what the 
International Webster is to the original 
work of Noah Webster, the present edition 
of Roget is to the first Thesaurus. 


“Roget’s International Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases.” Revised by 
Cc. O. S. Mawson, Associate Editor of 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 





Memories of a Hostess 


In this book is recreated the scene of a 
vanished day. Mrs. James T. Fields, wife 
of the famous Boston editor and publisher, 
set down in the sixties and seventies a diary 
record of eminent friendship. “Addicted to 
every hospitality and every benevolence; 
addicted to the cultivation of talk and wit 
and to the ingenious multiplication of such 
ties as could link the upper half of the title 
page with the lower,” the “Fieldses” re- 
ceived in their Charles Street home in 
Boston all the great and near-great of that 
American Victorian period. We see them 
troop into the long-drawing room and gath- 
er round the hospitable board. Longfellow 
is a frequent visitor, and always his sweet- 
ness of character, sunniness of disposition, 
sympathetic and gracious personality is com- 
mented upon. Emerson graces the scene 
with his benign presence. Lowell, “a man 
deeply pervaded with find discontents,” talks 
brilliantly and well. Doctor Holmes, friend 
and neighbor, talks over the breakfast table 
in that day of unhurried social intercourse, 
and Fields drops in at the Holmeses to read 
the new novel, returning “enchanted.” 

The temptation to quote, and that at 
length, is well-nigh irresistible in discussing 
this book. In no other way could be com- 
municated the intimacy and charm of the 
scenes which are so real in the words of the 
diarist. Mrs. Fields’ pictures are extra- 
ordinarily vivid, and as living men and wo- 
men we meet those whom many of us have 
hitherto regarded chiefly in the light of 
“required reading.” 

“Memories of a Hostess.” Edited by M. 


A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 
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If Winter Comes to Main Street 

Mr. Overton's book is, as he says, “frank- 
ly an advertisement; it deals with Doran 
books and authors. This is a fact of some 
relevance, however, if, as I believe, the 
reader shall find well-spent the time given 
to these pages.” The reader, however, could 
wish that more advertisements followed the 
Overton idea, for here are delightful sketch- 
es of writers known wherever books and 
magazines are read, that is, writers of 


Doran books. Their personalities, their 
habits of writing, their ways of looking at 


things, their hobbies, their pet aversions— 
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all are told in a vastly entertaining manner 
by Mr. Overton, himself a Doran man. 
Hugh Walpole, Rebecca West, Irvin Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Frank Swinnerton, 
Arnold Bennet, Stewart Edward White, W. 
Somerset Maugham, Stephen McKenna, 
Robert W. Chambers—these are just a few 
of the writers written about. The volume 
contains nearly four hundred pages, so you 
can see that the subjects are adequately 
handled, and are illustrated with a number 
of portraits. 
“If Winter Comes to Main Street.” By 
Grant Overton. New York: George H. 


Doran Company. 





GETTING THE MANUSCRIPT ACKNOWLEDGED 


By F. E. KuNKEL. 


When you mail out a manuscript and 
post your record, either the follow-up date 
slips around before you know it, or else the 
manuscript is returned. If it is returned 
you know it was received, but the exasper- 
ating thing to a writer is to have a manu- 
script out for a month or more, and then 
when a follow-up letter is sent to the maga- 
zine you are informed that there is no 
record of the receipt of your manuscript, or 
a reply is not forthcoming and a second 
follow up is required. 

I have used the plan of using a post card 
with each manuscript mailed out, self-ad- 
dressed, and I have developed two ideas. 
The first was used before I had found a 
steady market and was the connecting link 
between my work shop and a_ hundred 
magazines, linking up the mailing of manu- 
script after manuscript, the follow-up and 
the return. 


The first post card used read as follows: 





PLEASE MAIL ME 
[2 ee 1923. 


Receipt is acknowledged of your manuscript, 


“ 


which will have our usual prompt editorial attention. 


DS 640s ch eee 














This card was mailed in every nine out 
of ten editorial offices, but strange to relate 
every tenth one failed and had to have a 
follow up. Some returned the post card 
with the manuscript, untouched. Some 
scratched out the words “usual” and others 
both “usual prompt,’ which was rather 
amusing. However, the post card saved 
many an otherwise lost or missing manu- 
script. 

Then, as I began to find my market and 
could count on a reasonable number of 
manuscripts sticking on the first or second 
mailing, I grew bolder and used the follow- 
ing post-card: 





PLEASE MAIL ME! 


CHECK THE BLANKS: 


We have received your MSS...........-.eeeceecees 
Which we are retaining for editorial con- 
sideration 
Which we are accepting for publication, ...—————— 
Which we are returning herewith as un- 
suitable ...... iscsi tne ecweedatdiers ane 











Leaving off the month enabled me to use 
the same postcard without change, in case 
the manuscript came back. And so I solved 
the “lost” manuscript problem. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 


UNM 





Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All questions will be answered through these columns. 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 

















Las Animas.—Your contribution, albeit 
anonymous, and hence subject to discard, 
presents an argument I am glad to discuss, 
inasmuch as the question raised has been 
more or less perplexing to several other 
readers. 

In substance you ask: “Why do you 
sometimes advocate an exploiting proposi- 
tion, and at other times advise against ex- 
ploitation?” And, “What can the reader 
infer when you sometimes say ‘DO’ and 
other times say ‘DON’T?’ ” 

I admit the reasonableness of your con- 
tention, but it is evident that you do not 
bear in mind that my replies are, first, de- 
termined by the question asked, and second, 
that necessarily my answers are intended 
specifically to fit the individual case. 

Your charge that my reply to “O. L., 
Chicago,” is at variance with previous re- 
plies, is, to a certain extent, well founded. 
Here again, however, the personal or indi- 
vidual equation is raised. This correspond- 
ent desired certain information re the 
advantages of self-exploitation and other 
relative matters, and as you have noted my 
reply strongly favored the exploitation 
theory. However, had this correspondent 
requested my opinion of the form of ex- 
ploitation suggested in your letter I would 
as strongly have condemned the move. Thus, 
you see, I am sometimes compelled to say 
“DO,” and in other instances “DON’T.” 
“DO” when exploitation means regularly 
printed editions of the sheet music put out 
for public consumption, and with an eye to 
the possibility of attracting the larger pub- 
lisher’s attention to the song; “DON’T” 
when it is the sort of song shark “bait” that 
you specifically refer to. 

There are, of course, various forms of 
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song exploitation, but I cannot too em- 
phatically say that all the exploitation a 
composing bureau of the fake sort can and 
does give to a song is substantially nil, al- 
beit their victims are enticed to them by 
their glib promises. A certain large, and ~ 
very active, New York composing bureau 
offers to compose music to any lyric, to 
print several hundred “special exploiting” 
copies of the song and, through these “ex- 
ploiting” copies, interest singers, mechanical 
reproducing concerns and music publishers 
in the number. 

To the uninitiated this undoubtedly seems 
like a very excellent plan but the experi- 
enced writer fully realizes that such a prop- 
osition emanates from a dishonest source, 
and is just another form of buncombe. In 
the first place, propaganda of this sort is 
aimed wholly at the novice; the bureau is 
well aware that it must depend upon ignor- 
ance and susceptibility for its very existence, 
inasmuch as the least informed of song 
writers knows full well that song material 
emanating from disreputable composing 
bureaus seldom, if ever, meets the needs of 
mechanical reproducing firms, singers, and 
reliable music publishers. Consequently this 
“special exploiting’? serves no other pur- 
pose than to assist the bureau in discharg- 
ing a certain obligation to the patron, if per- 
chance the “copy” does reach the singer, 
the roll and record concerns, and the music 
publisher, it is at once consigned to the re- 
ceptable employed for the purpose of rid- 
ding the office of waste, and other unneces- 
sary papers. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that publishers DO NOT object the singers 
using song material in which they might 
take a later interest. This is a form of ex- 
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Wanted—Sales Letters. Earn $15.00 to 
$50.00 weekly while you learn. Field un- 
limited. Gives more time for your short 
story writing. No expensive course to 
purchase. Write for particulars. 

ARVLE SOWERS 

Author and Letter Specialist 





Ullin, Il. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 
IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 
YOU WANT TO USE? 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


will make it possible in every in- 
stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
too, that you can immediately 
locate the word you could not 
think of. 

Indispensable to every writer 
—a constantly alert assistant. 


Clothbound, 671 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COUPON. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of “Roget’s The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.” 





Name 





Street 


PRA bis suites sae soos | See 








AUTHOR’S AUXILIARY 


Professional typing, technical 


forms, prompt service. Spe- 


cialties: stories, poems and 


photoplays. 


MRS. G. M. MORELAND, Manager 
PIKEVILLE, TENN. 











AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reasonable terms. 
NELLIE S. HOMILLER 


145 West Wyoming Avenue 
Germantown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














ploitation that rather appeals to the pub- 
lisher ; in fact, it is the very thing he would 
endeavor to do himself, and hence so much 
the better if some other interested party 
does it for him. 

Yes, it seems simple to make out a clear 
case of fraud against the concern you men- 
tion. As a matter of fact the “composer” 
gained his reputation as a lyric writer, and 
[ am certain that if you go to the source of 
the published songs named you will find that 
he wrote the words, not the music. The 
other matter is cleared up by the explan- 
ation that it is really one firm Operating 
under two firms’ names for reasons best 
known to themselves, and, I dare say, other 
individuals, including the postal authorities. 

Unfortunately, I cannot suggest a com- 
poser of known ability at all likely to be 
interested in your plan. As a rule, the 
composer desires to “sell” his services ex- 
actly as does the lawyer, the physician, the 
engineer, or any other professional person 
who has gone to the more or less (mostly 
more) trouble and expense to acquire an 
education along the line of his chosen field 
of endeavor, in anticipation of making a 
living thereby, and I am certain you will 
change your viewpoint when you have given 
this little item mature consideration. 


E. L. H., Oakland. — No, | would not ad- 
vise you to copyright your number previ- 
ous to the submitting to music publishers. 
For various reasons the publisher seems. to 
object the previously copyrighted material, 
and it is best, of course, to concede the point 
to the publisher. In this connection, I sug- 
gest that a copyright does not exactly pro- 
tect you quite so much as it provides a 
basis for legal action if you so desire. Un- 
fortunately a dishonest person would “steal” 
the idea if sufficiently interested, regardless 
of the fact of copyright. Whether or 
manuscripts are forwarded via registered 
mail is optional with the sender. Some 
publishers apparently make no objection to 
this form of approach, while others dislike 
the trouble occasioned by the method, and 
refuse to accept the matter when presented 
by the postman. Thus it seems that the 
first-class mail privilege is more advan- 
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tageous than the more bothersome and ex- 
pensive registration plan. 

The amount of royalty offered will de- 
pend largely upon the type of the song. If 
the number is sufficiently good to be placed 
in the thirty-cent class the royalty will vary 
from two cents to five cents a copy, depend- 
ing absolutely on the generosity of the pub- 
lisher—and his “generosity” will, of course, 
be influenced by your standing as a writer. 
That is, if the author is well known, the 
amount will necessarily be larger than that 
accorded the more or less unknown writer. 
If the number is placed in the ten or fifteen- 
cent class, the royalty will vary from one- 
half cent to one cent a copy, as a rule. The 
usual song contract permits the writer 
twenty-five per cent of all royalties received 
from mechanical reproduction, and in some 
instances the agreement calls for thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the amount 
received. There are no royalties allowed 
on orchestration matter, for no income is 
derived from this source, material of this 
nature being more generally given away 
than actually sold. 

Write the Lee Ice Agency, Sisterville, 
West Virginia, for the directory in question. 
The majority of songs are, of course, 
started either in New York or Chicago but 
this does not necessarily mean that it is im- 
possible to launch them successfully else- 
where. “Whispering,” one of the truly 
great hits of the past season, was started 
elsewhere, and there are many other ex- 
amples. 


E. C. H., Waterloo.—Note reply to “Las 
Animas” for further details concerning the 
firm you mention. It is the same little 
scheme. Unfortunately I can suggest no 
measures whereby you can force the con- 
cern to return your money. You will best 
charge it up to “experience” and be more 
wary-in the future. 

J. D., Elizabeth —Thank you sincerely for 
your very excellent suggestions. Possibly 
the Den will make use of them in the near 
future. I suggest you procure the list men- 
tioned and at the same price through the 
Agency, Sisterville, West Virginia. 


Lee Ice 
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Have You An /dea 
FaordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING,” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us. 
together with your request for the 
book, 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 

The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 








YOU ARE WRITING 
TO SELL 


And we are in business to HELP YOU 
SELL your stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
Mail us your manuscripts for typing, 
revising, etc., and we will show you how 
we give Satisfactory Service. 
MARKETS SUGGESTED. 
POSTAGE PAID. 
POSTAL BRINGS RATES. 
BEST WORK AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


WE SELL SERVICE 


NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 


Equitable Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











O. S. D., Kingston.—Yes, the waste 
basket is the more appropriate place for’at 
least one of your poems. “Buttonholes And 
Buttons” is utterly impossible for song pur- 
poses. “The Most Wonderful Language” 
is a very, very poor title, and your construc- 
tion is not suited for song purposes. It 
possesses, though, the germ of an idea that 
could undoubtedly be recast into something 
resembling a commercial song lyric. How- 
ever, it is not advisable to rewrite this idea 
until a more satisfactory title is dicovered. 





E. L. K., Frankenmuth.—Your poem isn’t badly 
constructed and your rhymes are rather pleasing. 
Your title isn’t particularly good, however, and 
your idea has no commercial value. My frank 
opinion is that the expenditure is unwarranted. 


J. A. M., St. Johns-—The concern you mention 
is in the business of supplying musical arrange- 
ments for all who have the price. The amount 
charged for the arrangement also includes pub- 
lication of the song ostensibly by a music pub- 
lisher. However, such is not the case. The song 
will not be published by a representative music 
publisher. The concern that does publish the 
song is more particularly a music printer than a 
music publisher. In fact, its the old, old “pay for 
publication” scheme. You can’t win. If you wish 
the poem set to music, secure the ‘services of a 
competent composer and submit the MS. to regu- 
larly established publishers. 





SONG OF THE SONG FAKIR 


Under the above title John F. Howard, 


author of the Empire State Song, adopted 
by the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
and winner of the New York Herald patri- 
otic song contest in 1917, has written a song 
that the song sharks will be slow to “ex- 
ploit.” The verses were inspired by the ex- 
perience of a 12-year-old girl, who sub- 
mitted a song, “Mother’s Love” to one of 
this pirate band, with the usual results: 


I break the hearts of dear little girls 

By saying their poetry’s good, 

I take the money they need for clothes 

And books and ribbons and food; 

I tell each her lyric will make her rich— 
(When I’ve set some fool melody to it!) 

In the flush of hope she sends on her cash— 
“Only twenty-eight dollars will do it!” 


No publisher ever takes up a song 

That I “exploit” for the dears, 

Except some “Publisher” like myself 

Who fattens on maiden’s tears; 

But I get the money from which sweet girls 
In their innocence willingly part, 

And I[ watch each fall from her dreamy clouds 
Back to earth, with her broken heart! 
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- THE WRITER’S MARKET 





J All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Orison Swett Marden. Issued 
monthly, $2.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. Wants 
short stories of not more than 5,000 words; no 
serials. Can use feature articles, and success ar- 
ticles about interesting people. Reports within 
two or three weeks, and pays within month of 
acceptance. 








SKINNER PACKING HOUSE NEWS, Dune- 
din, Florida. Editor, Thomas W. Hewlett. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. “In need 
of articles on new or improved methods of pack- 
ing fruits and vegetables; anything regarding 
labor-saving devices or methods in fruit and 
vegetable packing plants; floor plans and ideas of 
fruit and vegetable packing plant construction; 
anything of interest regarding the packing of any 
fruit—apples, peaches, oranges, grapes, pears, etc. ; 
news items regarding fruit and vegetable packing 
interests anywhere in the world; anything relat- 
ing to fruit packing methods in countries outside 
of the United States; spraying fruit—methods 
and new wrinkles; mechanical problems connected 
with fruit and vegetable packing operations; 
anything new or of interest to the fruit and 
vegetable packing business; anything to encour- 
age the better preparing and handling of fresh 
fruits and vegetables for marketing. Could use 
one or two short fiction stories and perhaps a little 
later one good serial—say seven or eight thou- 
sand words. For fiction we would increase our 
rate (1 cent a word), according the value to us. 
Would like to appoint correspondents in several 
fruit producing centers where we do not have 
correspondents at present. Need news and photo- 
graphs of new packing houses for fruit and 
vegetables anywhere. Special present need : Com- 
plete illustrated stories of fruit and vegetable 
packing plants or operations, from 1,000 to 2,500 
words.” Reports on manuscripts within six or 
seven days. Rates, 1 cent a word; from 50 cents 
to $2.00 for photographs. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MAGAZINE, 625 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B. C. Editor, Donald A, Fra- 
ser. Issued ten times a year; 75 cents a year; 
5 cents a copy. Does.not pay for contributions. 
“Publishes anything suited to public school chil- 
dren from eight to fourteen years.” Does not use 
photographs. Reports at once on manuscripts. 


NEWS SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION, 300 West 11th 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Donald D. Davis. 
“Our news service seeks feature stories of farm- 
ers and breeders who have made a success with 
Hereford cattle. These stories should run from 
800 to 1,500 words in length, and should be illus- 
trated with photographs of the person featured in 








the story, together with photographs of his family, 
his children with the cattle, views of his farm 
and Hereford herd. Stories should be based en- 
tirely on facts, giving the dates and figures as 
concretely as possible. Blood lines of foundation 
stock should be described. Methods used by the 
breeder, his ‘philosophy’ of business and_ his 
opinion of Herefords should be given. If he be- 
longs to the Farm Bureau, The Farmer’s Union, 
or some other organization, that fact should be 
noted. If he is active in church or school affairs, 
his activities should be described. If he is moving 
spirit in any local breeders association, the point 
should be brought out. We want to know if he 
has running water and electric lights on his farm 
and if his children are interested in the farm 
work and expect to be farmers when they go in 
for themselves. The story should be written for 
a farm paper audience.” Reports on manuscript 
within one month, and pays 1 cent a word up, on 
acceptance. 





POET LORE, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ruth Hill. Issued quarterly; $6.00 a 





- 


The Information you want 


And — WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short _ stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


3ecause there is nothing in the 


world he enjoys better than ferreting 


out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


Because he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


Drawer 297 Tallapoosa, Ga. 





revision— ! 








WRITER’S DIGEST 


year; $1.50 a copy. Uses translations of foreign 
drama and poetry; original one-act plays and 
poetry. Articles on authors and literature. Re- 
ports on manuscripts within a week and pays on 
publication. 


THE SPUR, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Henry S. Adams. Issued Ist and 15th 
of each month; $7.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Reports promptly on manuscripts, paying on ac- 
ceptance, the rate varying with conditions. “No 
special needs at present. Each of our issues is a 
special number, and anything not covered by our 
departments is usually ordered in advance.” 


RUST CRAFT PUBLISHERS, greeting card 
publishers, 1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
“February Ist to April lst, we are in the market 
for Valentine, Easter, Mothers’ Day and St. 
Patrick’s Day verses. From May Ist until Janu- 
ary Ist, we are in the market for verses for all 
occasions, including birthdays, anniversaries and 
Christmas.” Manuscripts are reported on at once; 
rate, from 25 to 50 cents a line. 

TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York. Editor, John Brennan. Issued 
monthly. “True Story seeks first, last and always 
stories that are really slices of life. It matters 
not whether they be devoted to success, adven- 
ture or romance—their believability and true-to- 
life qualities are the most important consideration. 
No single type of story is favored by True 
Story’s editors. Whether the keynote be serious 
or humorous, affecting or stirring, the most im- 
portant consideration is that it be a believable 
narrative from life.” Uses photographs, and re- 
ports on manuscripts within three weeks. Pays 
2 cents a word on acceptance. All manuscripts 
are eligible for prizes. 

BRITISH AMERICAN, 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. Editor, James C. McNally. Issued 
weekly; $2.00 a year; 5 cents a copy. “Devoted 
to better relations between the English-speaking 
nations. It welcomes short, meaty articles on this 
important subject. At present, remuneration is 
impossible; later on, we expect to compensate 
our contributors.” Reports weekly on manu- 
scripts. 

AMERICAN PAPER MERCHANT, 769 Con- 
way Building, Chicago, Ill. Editor, Murray E. 
Crain. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 25 cents a 
copy. “Writers are advised to confine ‘hau stories 
to stories of specific performance by paper job- 
bers. Such stories are always welcome, prefer- 
ably illustrated.” Reports immediately on manu- 
scripts, and pays on publication, which is always 
within thirty days or less after acceptance. 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, II. 
Editors, C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellett. 
Issued monthly; $1.50 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
“We want especially feature articles dealing with 
plans of marketing honey by the producer direct 
to consumer, time saving methods of large scale 
production or interesting material on hee behavior. 
The writer who is not familiar with the subject 
matter is seldom able to meet our requirement as 
our publication is devoted to a highly specialized 
calling. Commonplace accounts of visits to bee- 
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keepers are not wanted. Rate of payment is 
vraduated according to value of material.” Pho- 
tographs are used. Reports promptly on manu- 
scripts, and pays on publication. 

AMERICAN FUNERAL DIRECTOR, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Editor, H. J. Daniels. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. “Fic- 
tion discontinued; need only articles setting forth 
best business practice of the funeral director and 
stories (illustrated) of new funeral homes of the 
higher grade, and not those, unless distinctive.” 


DOLLARS AND SENSE MAGAZINE, 110 
E. 23d St., New York City. Editor, Albert N. 
Dennis. Issued monthly; $1.50 a year; 15 cents 
a copy. “We need only such material as is con- 
sistent with the policy of our magazine, which is 
more or less of a financial magazine. Articles on 
successful people, suggestions on why and how 
of saving money, etc.” Photographs are used, 
and manuscripts are reported on “as consistent 
with fair consideration.” 





RETAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, William Nelson Taft. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; $3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
~ ses only material that deals directly with retail 
business—articles telling how certain stores (which 
must be named) have solved the problems of ac- 
counting, delivery, display, salesmanship, etc. Ar- 
ticle should not be longer than 1,000 words and, 
when possible, should be accompanied by at least 
one good photographic illustration. Rates of pay- 
ment range from $6.00 a column to 1 cent a word, 
according to the value of material. Photographs, 
which will be returned if requested, are paid for 
at the rate of $3.00 each. Short personal items 
about the openings of new stores or changes in 
management are wot desired.” 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY, 24 Jackson Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. Editor, James W. Poe. 
[ssued monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. 
Usés articles dealing with “opportunities where 
one with limited capital of $500 or Jess can start 
money-making business. No past performances, 
except to back up statement of today’s oppor- 
tunity. Manuscripts not usable sent back by re- 
turn mail; those accepted paid for at once. Mini- 
mum word rate, % cent; for fair material, 
1% cent; $1.00 each for ideas not usable without 
re-writing.” Uses photographs and sketches, 


THE BOOKPLATE ANNUAL, 17 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Alfred Fowler. 
Issued annually, $5.00.’ Uses articles on book- 
plates, which are reported on within one week. 
Payment is made on acceptance, rate depending 
upon the quality of the article. Uses occasional 
photographs. 


BREEZY STORIES, 709 Sixth Ave. New 
York City. Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy. “We are 
always in need of short stories and novelettes, 
but just now we are short on novelettes. We 
want the racy love story; we cannot use the story 
that is gross. It must derive its interest for the 
reader from the interest residing in the plot, its 
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Authors’ and Writers’ MSS. 


accurately and attractively typed on Bond 
paper, with clear carbon copy, and correc- 
tion of minor errors. 80c to $1.00 a thou- 
sand words; 50c for each thousand words 
above 5,000. 

Verse Typing: 25 lines or less, 50c; 
each additional line, 1c. 


Literary Revision at $1.00 a thousand 
words, consisting not only in the correction 
of errors, grammatical, etc.; special atten- 
tion given to the faults in form and general 
arrangement, with a view to bettering the 
style of the author’s script. 

Library Research—an important feature 
at reasonable rates. 

Write for further information or send 
MS. to 


AUTHORS’ REVISING AND 
TYPING ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 228 Pa. Ave. Sta. 
Washington, D. C. 











RESULTS! 


$1,000 A Year From Syndicating Her Own Work.-— 
Mrs. H, (name furnished on request) had tried with- 
out any success to syndicate to newspapers the 
verses she was writing. She was heart-sick and 
despondent. She bought Successful Syndicating, 
secured my advice and within two months had 
signed up a sufficient number of papers to net her 
$1,000 a year. And her syndicate is still growing! 
Successful Syndicating, 3,800 words—price $1. Com- 
plete criticism and advice regarding your syndicate 
material, including a copy of the pamphlet, $2.50. 

What They Say About My Special Assignments.— 
“it's splendid to find someone who is really anxious 
to help.” “What a lot of work you went to for 
me.” “Worth many times two ‘dollars to me. 
“Thanks to your assignments I have started selling 
again,” etc., etc. Five money-making assignments 
framed especially for you, $2, 

How to Make Money Writing for Trade Papers— 
“A gold mine of priceless information.” “Goes on 
the shelf with Webster’s Dictionary,” etc. Price, 
$1.50. 


What Every Fiction Writer Should Know. Price, 
50 cents. 

How to Make Money Selling Photos. Price, 50 
cents, 

List of 200 Publications Purchasing My Manu- 
scripts During Past Three Years, with addresses and 
rates paid. Price, 50 cents, 

Personal Criticism of Manuscripts. Fifty cents per 
1,000 words, 

Get these writers’ aids from 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
(Free lance writer making $5,000 a year) 
1920 SPY RUN AVE., FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’s DIGEST 





$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest 
Send for Free Sample Copy 








HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 
Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 


FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ TYPING SPECIALIST 


and revising with a 
and get the efficient 
Rates rea- 
write 


Place your manuscript typing 
college trained critic and typist 
service rendered many satisfied clients. 
sonable. Samples free. For particulars, 


J. D. NELSON 
311 Sherwood Ave. Plainwell, Mich. 





AUTHORS _ MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS. criticised, revised, 
typewritten. 50 cents per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen’l Mer. 
1120 Elm Ave. Americus, Ga. 











POEMS CRITICISED 


Robert Lee Straus, M. A., University of Cincinnati, 
announces that he is in position to accept for criti- 
cism Poems and Song Lyrics. Careful, expert analysis 
and constructive suggestions, 

Rate, $1.00 for each poem criticised. 


ROBERT LEE STRAUS 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 








“on WRITERS AND COMPOSERS, LOOK 

RE.” I will revise and reconstruct your lyrics 

or $2. I will compose music to your lyrics for $10, 

I will sell lyrics or complete songs very reasonable 

and you can use your name as Writer. I am writer 

of the Greatest Song Hit since “The Song of 

Solomon” —same is ‘Among the Beautiful Caverns 

of Luray.” I absolutely guarantee to please you or 
refund your money 

THOMAS OAKES 
Song Critic — Composer — Photoplaywright 





Belle Valley, Ohio. 








development, the characters, and the attractive 
way these elements are presented. We also want 
light, clever verse.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten to fourteen days, and payment is 
made on acceptance. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Editor, W. H. Fawcett. Issued monthly; $2.50 
a year; 25 cents acopy. “True Confessions” is in 
the market for manuscripts of stories told in the 
first person, showing life as it is lived every 
minute of every day—stories of passions and 
jealousies, loves and emotions, crimes—stories 
with gripping emotions and teaching powerful 
moral lessons preferred. We usually pay upon 
acceptance, at the rate of 2 cents a word and up; 
1,000 to 6,000 words preferred.” 


THE BLACK CAT. Issued monthly; $1.50 a 
year; 15 cents a copy. “Our only need°is for 
the unusual short story and one-act play—nothing 
over 2,000 words. Convincing character reaction 
is an essential. Doubtful manuscripts are often 
held; others are handled the day we receive 
them.” Rate, % cent a word. 


THE BOSTON LINE. OF GREETING 
CARDS, 178 Congress St., Boston, Mass., can 
use four to eight-line verses for Christmas, New 
Years and a few for birthday. Payment is made 
immediately on acceptance. 


Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, Lillian Montanye. Issued monthly; $2.50 
a year; 25 cents a copy. “We can use anything 
relating to beauty of face, form, character, mind, 
the right use of cosmetics, diet, health, exercise. 
A short story occasionally, and verse if appropri- 
ate—but all | from the standpoint of beauty in 
some form.” Photographs are used. Reports , 
upon manuscripts within two weeks, payment be- 
ing on the 4th of the month following accept- 
ance, at a rate of from 1 to 2 cents a word. 


BEAUTY, 175 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY WEEKLY, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. Editor, Matthew White, 
Jr. Issued weekly; $4.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
“Just now we are looking for short stories under 
4,000 words in length—the shorter the better.” 
Reports on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pays on acceptance. 


ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Harold Hersey. Issued twice 
a month; $3.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. “The 
best plan I can suggest,” says Mr. Hersey, “is 
for the prospective contributor to read the maga- 
zine regularly, and thus learn our needs. Tell 
your public to watch our thrilling experience de- 
partment—we give prizes each issue.” Reports 
on manuscripts within ten days, and pays on the 


Ist and 15th of the month following acceptance. 


MONTHLY, 536 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. Editor, J. M. Regan. 
Issued monthly; $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 
“We use brass tack material based on the actual 
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Photoplay Corporation 


earches For Screen Writers 
Through A Novel Creative Test 


HE motion picture industry 

faces its supreme crisis. With 
its acting personnel at the ar- 
tistic peak, its apparatus close to 
mechanical perfection, the fifth 
greatest industry in the United 
States acutely lacks the one thing 
it must have to go on—original 
stories. 


Literature and the drama have 
virtually been exhausted. The 
public has demonstrated at the 
box office that it wants good, 
original human interest stories, 
not “warmed over” novels and 
plays. Professional novelists and 
fiction writers have definitely 
failed in the motion picture field. 
Hundreds tried—a handful suc- 
ceeded. They are trained for 
expression on the printed page, 
not upon the screen—two widely 
different arts rarely combined 
in the talents of a single writer. 


But excellent original stories 
are being written for the screen, 
and sold to producers at from 
$500 to $2000 each by 


Everyday People, Trained in 
the Scenario Technique 


OT just everybody — only 

those gifted with creative 
imagination and trained in the 
craftsmanship of photoplay plot 
composition. The unimaginative, 
unoriginal person can never sell 
a scenario, no matter how well 
he masters the screen 
writers’ technique; and 


Either you have it or you 
have not. But if you possess crea- 
tive talent, the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation can, by its novel psycho- 
logical home test, discern it. Then, 
if you so elect, the Corporation can 
train you to think in terms of the 
studio; to write your story so the 
director can see its action as he reads. 


Send for the Free 
Creative Test 

BY this scientific series of psycho- 

logical test questions and prob- 
lems, the degree of natural aptitude 
which you may possess can be accur- 
ately determined. It resembles the 
vocational tests employed by the 
United States Army, and an evening 
with this novel device for self-exam- 
ination is highly fascinating as well 
as useful. 

Through this test many successful 
photoplaywrights were encouraged to 
enter their profession. It is a simple 
test applied in your own home. Its 
record is held confidential 
Corporation. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion offers you this free test because 


ability. 


Scores of Screen Stories Are 
Needed by Producers 

CORES of good stories could be 

sold at once if they were avail- 
able. The Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration exists first of all to sell 
photoplays to producers. Its Depart- 
ment of Education was organized for 
one purpose and one only—to de- 
velop screen writers whose stories it 
can sell. 

The leaders in the motion picture 
industry who form our advisory 





the gifted story teller 


may as well write his 
idea in Chinese as to Rs 
prepare it without the 
technique. 
But how can you know by the Pal 
which are: 


whether you possess 
creative imagination? 
Should you acquire the 
technique and attempt to 


* F Seale 

enter this fascinating ee neg J. L. Frothingham 

and handsomely paid irector Producer 
Sacred Films, Inc. 


profession? 
First, there is no way to 





$1000 and Royalties 


Palmer Photoplay 
‘oyalties on vibe profits of the picture for five 
yeare to the Palmer trained writers of stories selected 

for production by its o 
for the first time, writers may share in the proceeds: 
of their successful work as si 
book authors do. This plan is endorsed and authorized 


Frederick Palmer, Author and Educator 
Thos. H. Ince, 
Producer Director and Producer 


Allen Holubar. 
Producer and Director 


Roh Wagner, Feitor 
Screen Authority 


Corporation will pay $1000 


own Productions Division. Thus, 
e playwrights and 
r Advisory Council, the members of 


C. Gardner Sull' van, 


Scenarist to Thos.H.Ince 


James R. Quirk, 


Photoplay Magazine 





Rex Ingram. | 





endow you with natural 





by the ° 





council realiz~ (1) that the future 
of the screen drama is absolutel, de- 
pendent upon the discovery and train- 
ing of new writers. They realize 
(2) that writing ability and story- 
telling ability are two entirely dif- 
ferent gifts. Only a few can write; 
many can tell a story and with train- 
ing, can tell it in scenario form. The 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation is 
finding these story tellers in homes 
and offices all over the land. 


You Are Invited to Try; 
Clip the Coupon 

THE whole purpose of this adver- 

tisement is to invite you to take 
the Palmer Creative Test. If you 
have read this page up to this point, 
your interest is sufficient to warrant 
addressing the invitation to you di- 
rectly. In all sincerity, and with 
the interests of the motion picture 
industry at heart, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation extends you its cor- 
dial invitation to try. Who can tell 
what the reward may be in your 
case ? 

Again, the career of a professional 
photoplaywright may not appeal to 
you. There are many men and wo- 
men, enrolled for the Palm-r Course 
and Service who feel that way. They 
take it, however, because they real- 
ize the value of Creative Imagina- 
tion, properly developed, in any line 
of endeavor. And they appreciate 
the opportunities which this Course 
presents for developing this invalu- 
able talent. 

For your convenience the coupon 
is printed on this page. The test is 
free and you incur no obligation by 
requesting it. 


-----—---—- 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
Department of Education, Sec. 1503 
Palmer Building. Hollywood, California 

Please send me by return mail your Creative Test which 
I am to fill out and mail bae rk you for enalysis. It t= 
understood —— this co non entitles me to en intimate 
personal re on mv abili ity by y ur Fxaminine BR: ard 
without the slightest obligati_n or cost on my pat. Also 
send me free, Carro! B. Dotson’s booklet, *‘How a 
$10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.’ 


Name.. 
STREET... 


Crrv.... STATE 


All correspondence strict'y confidential 
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Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Typed, including short stories, photo- 
plays, novels, poems, etc. Careful atten- 
tion given to details. Write for terms. 


D. PFEIFFER 
729 Hibernia Bldg. New Orleans, La. 








LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 
New York City 


Box 192, 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








AUTHORS! You want your stories prop- 
erly typewritten. Let us do it for you. 
Straight copying, 50c to 75c per 1000 
words, minor errors corrected, including 
carbon copy. 


Author’s Representative and Letter Service 
823 Warner St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








“SUCCESS HAS NO FAVORITES” 
Whether you write short-stories, photoplays, articles 
or essays. your success as a writer is personality of 
distinction before editorial eyes your work must have 
We give your rejected work that kind of personality 
that means pleasure and profit. Our service means 
guaranteed success. Get acquainted with us, and 
our economical rates for any kind of assistance you 
may require. Beginners are invited to write to us. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE OF BALTIMORE 
1303 Stricker Street Baltimore, Md 








WRITERS! Your MSS. of whatever nature 
promptly prepared for publication, with 
minor corrections and carbon copy, at 
minimum charge of 50c per thousand 
words; poems, 2c per line. 

MISS E. R. JONES, Authors’ Typist 
Box 653, Asheville, N. C. 








SONG WRITERS! If you have some good 
lyrics, submit them at once. Exceptional 
opportunities for writers of ability. 
Postage, please, 

MACK’S SONG SHOP 

Department D. Palestine, Ill. 

On our anvils Hits are made. 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Gives your script careful reading and de- 
pendable criticism for $2. Postage, please. 
Special rates for revision and protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
142 W. 65th St., New York City 
“Watch us grow.” Phone, Columbus 10036 











experience of banks, telling the ‘how’ of their 
methods to increase deposits, to attract public 
good will, to simplify methods. Contests for new 
accounts, co-operation with farmers in introduc- 
ing new farming methods, in financing live stock, 
holding corn, grain and live stock exhibits, any 
novel or original plan which a live bank has for 
going after and getting community business, in- 
terests us. We are interested in the ‘how’ of the 
manner in which successful banks attained their 
success, and in the kind of stories that will present 
this exposition so that country banks will imi- 
tate.’ Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks. Payment on publication at the rate usu- 
ally of 1 cent a word. 

RHYTHMUS, 150 E. 34th St., New York City. 
Editors, Gustav Davidson and Oscar Williams. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 
Uses poetry—and poetry in the other ‘arts. Re- 
ports on manuscripts within a week after pub- 
lication. 

BOY’S LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Irving Crump. Issued monthly; $2.00 a 
year; 20 cents a copy. “In particular need of 
good outdoor and adventure stories suitable for 
boys and ranging in length from 2,500 to 4,000 
words.” Payment upon acceptance. 


THE WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, Stovel 
Building, Winnipeg, Man. Editor, J. T. Mitchell. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
“Our magazine is a household magazine, and ap- 
peals directly to every member in the family. 
Therefore, the kind of stories we want are those 
interesting the family homes of the Canadian 
West.” Uses photographs, and reports within 
two weeks. Pays on publication. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York City. Edi- 
tor, Ernest Eberhard. Issued monthly; $3.00 a 
year; 25 cents a copy. “Most of our material 
comes from authorities actively engaged in the 
field. Professional writers will find ‘The Idea 
Shop’ a regular market for their articles. This 
department consists of sales or advertising ideas 
used by retailers and national advertisers, ideas 
that are decidedly out of the ordinary.” Uses 
photographs with articles only. Reports on 
manuscripts within three weeks and pays on pub- 
lication. 


THE KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY MAGA- 
ZINE, Manistee, Mich. J. H. Shults, Editor. 


Issued bi-monthly; 75 cents a year; 20 cents a 


copy. “The only kind of articles we are in need 
of is helpful hints and suggestions on child 
training by experienced kindergartners and pri- 
mary teachers actively engaged in the work. 
Also short gift and occupational articles by ex- 
perienced kindergartners.” ’ 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE— 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Editor, 
Charles A. Bargett. Issued monthly; $1.50 a year; 
15 cents a copy. We need articles on industrial 
school work written by industrial school teachers. 
New phases of manual training by teachers of 
manual training. Information concerning trade 
schools and trade school equipments by princi- 
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out charge. 


6459 Hillegass 








Story Writing Taught 


SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short Story Manuscripts are examined with- 
You may send your stories now 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 

“IT have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE , the story, 
, which you criticized for me. 

“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be tiaaal with 
the following telegram which I have just received: 
——— ———.,, wins grand prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
October fifteenth per rules of contest. 

“Just had a story accepted by “SUNSET. ” 

“In March three of my stories appeare on.” 

“Your criticism of “The Marsh’ 


Oakland, California 


Here’s how!’ 


‘Your manuscript, 


oo” 


is worth $500 to me.’ 














\ 


A 





pals and teachers of trade schools. No general 
articles. We need especially at this time illus- 
trated articles on methods and problems, about 
200 to 600 words in length. Report within a week 
and pay when material is sent to printer. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD, Farmington, Maine. 
The editor, H. L. Goodwin, reports that he is now 
overstocked on everything. 


GETTING ON, published by the Thrift Syn- 
dicate, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. This 
is a syndicate bank house-organ, which is inter- 
ested in receiving stories and articles of 750 
words or less which have Thrift as a dominant 
theme. It can use success stories, especially 
those which tell of novel, ingenious plans of sav- 








ing and the happy results therefrom. Stories 
will be paid for upon acceptance. 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, 


Tennessee. S. Y. Adcock, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$2.00 a year; 25c a copy. “We desire chiefly for 
grade work, lesson plans in geography, history, 
grammer and language, and civics. For primary 
work, cutouts, calendars, blackboard borders, 
drawings to color and seat work. For our enter- 
tainment department holiday plays, poetry, etc.’ 
Reports on manuscript within a week, and pays 
on publication at $1.50 a page, except on special 
articles, which have been paid for at as high a 
rate as $10.00 a page. 


FORBES AND COMPANY, Book Publishers, 
13S. Dearborn Street Chicago., publishes books 
on any subjects. 





THE AMERICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year; 20 cents a copy, 
“We desire for our ‘Notable Boys Department,’ 
300 to 400-word articles about boys, from twelve 
to twenty years old. whose leadership, initiative, 
talent, or energy make them deservedly outstand- 
ing. For example, the magazine has used articles 
about a boy who holds world’s swimming records; 


WRITERS! Being in a position that requires reading 
and revising MSS. for our own use, don’t you believe 
we would be capable of criticising and revising your 
scripts for you? We know exactly what an editor ex- 
pects to find in every MS, Our own daily work permits 
us to give you better advice and a clearer conception of 
writing than could be obtained in years of experience. 
Our rates may seem high, but compare our personal 
criticism and advice with that of others and also com- 





pare the returns. Photoplays, Short Stories, Novels, 

etc., $1.00 per 1000. Special rates over 5000. If you 

wish information, write us. THE HALLWORTH 

PRINTING CO., Box 377, Wooster, Ohio. 
WRITERS! 


Amateur and Professional 
We render an efficient manuscript typing service at 
moderate rates. Let’s get acquainted. Write for 
terms and samples of typing. 
RILEY E. GARMAN 
The Authors’ Typist : 
800 N. Monroe St. Peoria, Ill. 








Fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 


or photoplay depends on the way in which it is 
prepared. have had eighteen years’ experience, 
and will correct and type your manuscripts promptly. 
Write for terms, 


IDA E. SEVERANCE 
P. O. Box 760 Knoxville, Tenn. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








DOLLARS LOST 
Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Songs “Just Shine Your Eyes On Me” and 
“Babe Ruth,” each 20c. My letter of advice, 60c. 
All $1.00, postpaid. Or, either offer, at its separate 


— JEREMY GOLD 
P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 
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MANUSCRIPT PAPER and ENVELOPES 





oO ER 
ENVELOPES 


FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, POPULAR 
SONGS, ETC. 





For -the convenience of writers who 
wish to present their manuscripts in 
proper form we can furnish a complete 
set of good quality manuscript paper 
consisting of: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 
Second Sheets for carbon copies. 
Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches in which 
manuscripts are to be mailed. 

Manila Envelopes, 4x 9, which you are to self 

address and enclose with your manuscript for 

the editor’s reply. 


inches. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
Price of Complete Set—Only $1.50. 
Orders for less than full sets are not accepted. 
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Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 








ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 
Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 


ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 
RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 





SONGWRITERS 
Why be satisfied with mediocre musical service 
when the BEST is obtainable at the same price? 
The Song Editor 
(And Associate Composers) 
have now entered the composing field, and are pre- 
pared to quote you attractive prices for the prepara- 
tion of MUSICAL MANUSCRIPT of a PARTICU- 
R nature, 
Distinctive melodies set to lyric poems, 
Melodies scientifically harmonized. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. 
Address: 


Cc. S. MILLSPAUGH 
94 West Warwick, N. Y. 
Including Stamps 
“SERVICE” includes constructive placement, 
advice and information. 


P, S.— 








I SPECIALIZE IN TYPING AUTHORS’ 
MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
at low rates; write for terms. 

E. ATTINELLI 
445 E. 146th St. New York City 











a boy who is earning his high school expenses and 
saving money for college; a boy who is an all- 
state athlete in two sports; a boy who operates, 
on a permanent basis, a home-printed community 
newspaper, etc. Stories of ‘prodigies’ are usually 
rejected; the stories that are favored are those 
which, being interesting to all boys, tell of accom- 
plishments which carry worth-while suggestions 
to boys who need them. Prospective contributors 
should have first-hand knowledge of the boys 
they write about; in that way they may be sure 
that verification by the magazine will not neces- 
sitate rejection. Photograph of the boy should 
accompany each manuscript, or be obtainable.” 
Reports usually within ten days, and pays on 
acceptance. 

STORY WORLD, 6411 Hollywood: 
Hollywood, California. Editor, Hubert 
LaDue. Issued monthly. This was formerly The 
Photodramatist, enlarged to 100 pages. “We will 
retain all the present departments including ar- 
ticles on various phases of screen and fiction 
w riting, and in addition run departments cover- 
ing the latest plays, books, etc. Also—and this is 
my reason for writing to you at the present mo- 
ment—we will use approximately 25,000 words of 
fiction monthly in the form of short stories. We 
have established a minimum rate of 1 cent a 
word for material in the past, and generally have 
paid a much higher rate. In fact, a large number 
of our articles by writers with ‘big’ names have 
been paid for at a rate of from 2 to 5 cents a 
word. We are willing to pay as high as 5 cents 
a word for short stories, but the average will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 3 cents. Stories 
submitted to us may be either in a serious or 
comedy vein. However, since our subscribers 
are largely those interested in photoplay writing, 
we will buy only material that possesses ‘dra- 
matic,’ screenable values. In other words, we 
wish to give our readers each month concrete ex- 
amples of fiction that is capable of being made 
into motion pictures or suitable plays. This does 
not mean that we wish to buy the picture rights. 
We will purchase serial rights only, the author 
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retaining all other rights.” Payment will be 
made upon acceptance and decisions rendered 
within two weeks following receipt of manu- 
scripts. 


THE BOY’S MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa., is 
iot in the market for material of any kind, “and 
will not be for at least one year from date.” 

TEMPO, a magazine of prose and poetry, Dan- 
vers, Mass., reports that the editor “is at present 
»verwhelmed with manuscript.” 


THE NATIONAL OUTLOOK, Lombard and 
Gay Sts., Baltimore, Md., is announced for pub- 
lication starting with the March issue. “To be 
devoted principally to carrying the propaganda of 
the organizations opposed to the prohibition 
amendment. Besides this propaganda we intend 
publishing short stories to give life to the maga- 
zine. We want real he-man stories, _ something 
= the order of the work of Irving S. Cobb, H. 

. Witwer, Peter B. Kyne, Rex Beach, etc. The 
caananealaa submitted to us will have prompt 
attention and, if accepted, will be paid for on 
acceptance. The magazine will be published 
weekly and advocate personal liberty in the strict- 
est sense of the word.” 

LIGHT, is announced by the National Lamp 
Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for spring 
publication. “While we may take an occasional 
ramble through the interstellar spaces, in general 
our magazine will have to do with light as it 
affects the lives of people on this earth, and ar- 














PLACE YOUR MANUSCRIPT UPON ITS 
MERITS 


Give it the acme of perfection in diction and ap- 
pearance to meet the publisher. 

Sales are assured by professional ‘and technical 
service. 

May we assist you to make your manuscript a 
success? 

We are thoroughly equipped to do first class work 
promptly and accurately. 

We revise, type and market poems, photoplays, 
short stories and novels at lowest possible prices. 

One carbon furnished, 

We solicit your patronage and guarantee satisfaction, 

Information gladly furnished by return mail. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING AGENCY 
Seven Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 








AUTHORS 
If you want your manuscripts typewritten 
so attractively that they cannot escape the 
editor’s attention, send ‘im to 
Box 532, Alexandria Bay, New York. 
Terms—50c a thousand words. This in- 
cludes one carbon copy. 








Make More Money out of your short stories, 
poems, photoplays, etc., by having them 
typed to suit the most discriminating 
editor. Minimum charge 50c per thousand 
words. Poems, 2c per line. 

R. E. MARSHALL 
Box 255 Culver, Indiana 
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Ry Mai] from DR. RICHARD BURTON. Not 
simply some books or pamphlets—so-called 
Dr. Richard = +jecsons’’—but a real course of stuly and per- 
Burton sonal instruction and correction of your lessons 
‘vy America's greatest authority on the Short- 
Story viz: DR. RICHARD BURTON. He offers also a personal 
Revision and Criticism Service to a few amateu’s and profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great opportunity for you 
to double your income or more in spare time, besides the pres- 
tige and influence of the successful writer. Costs nothing to 
investigate. Write today for FREE Book, ‘‘Short-Story Writ- 
ing,’’ and Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute. 81 Laird Bida., Minneapolis, Minn. 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 
120 East Bishop /.ve. Dallas, Texas 








SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Manuscripts Typed Correctly in accordance 
with technical requirements of editors. All MSS. 
mailed flat. Use high grade bond paper and clear 
cut carbon. A trial will convince. 50c per thou- 
sand words. 2c per line for poems. 


Cc; L. COOPER, 
417 W. 11th St. Tulsa, Okla. 








Manuscripts of all kinds typed and revised 
by experienced author’s secretary. Terms 
and samples on application. 

A. N. PERRYMAN 
2008 Grace St. Lynchburg, Va. 








AUTHORS—Fully 50 percent of the sell’ng value 
of a war depends on the way in which it is pre- 
pared. Editors and producers demand that stories 
be not only typewritten but typewritten in proper 
form I make a specialty of this line of work, 
Write for terms. 

E. D. McALLISTER 
Authors’ Representative 
234 Genesee Street Rochester, N. Y. 











Writers! Make Good in the Song Game 


Buy a Song-Lyric and publish it as your own song. 
We sell real live song poems, with introduction to 
publishers demanding them. Our lyrics recently 
published—“Ivy, You Did Not Cling’—Lenox Music 
Publishing Co. ‘“‘That’s Why Ling 4 Call Me Vamp.” 
Send $2.00 only for a Song-lyric, balance $2.00 when 
you get the lyric. State what kind desired. 

OWEN SALES CO. 
358 Goodyear Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Do You Know That The 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
types manuscripts in form acceptable to 
editors and producers at reasonable terms? 
Shall. we quote you, too? 





Burlington, Iowa. 








Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed by an expert typist on bond paper 
with one carbon copy at 40 cents per 
1000 words. Special attention given tech- 
nical form, punctuation and spelling. 

A. J. GILLESPIE 
154 Warren Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 








WE WANT YOU TO READ THIS 
and then send us your MSS. to be typed. 
Our letter-perfect typing is creating an im- 
pression among the writing trade. 

REMEMBER 
MS. is just as im- 
portant as a good story—they go together. 
Our typing is 40c per thousand words. We 
revise thoroughly at 25c per thousand, and 
criticise frankly—$1.00 each 4000 words. 
BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Illinois 


a_ perfectly-prepared 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 
Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 











BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and fame IHE MANUEL 
ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWSPAPER 
ART tells you how. 71 Lessons and 160 
illustrations Drawing made easy. Com 
plete instruction in drawing layouts, let 
tering, illustration, cartooning and sketch- 
ing, and all newspaper assignments. Ten 
years experience as staff artist of im- 
portant American dailies. Price only $5 
Order TODAY. Your money refunded if you 
do not agree that this is the greatest art 
course value ever offered 

MANUEL ROSENBERG, Butler Bidg., WD., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














Mention THE WRITER’S}] DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 





tificial light in particular. We are arranging to 
present well-written monthly surveys of American 
business progress, together with the latest de- 
velopments in all branches of the lighting art, 
presented and filustrated in the best approved 
magazine style. Our appropriation is liberal, and 
our ambition is to produce a medium that will 
stack up favorably alongside the average news- 
stand periodical. Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton will 
be the editor-in-chief. The circulation will be 
among a selected, countrywide audience of some 
35,000 individuals now on our books—all of them 
interested in artificial lighting, either as makers 
or as distributors of Mazda lamps. It is highly 
important that we quickly establish contact with 
men and.women whose writings are available and 
adaptable to light Standard magazine rates 
will be paid for all contributions on acceptance.” 


Contests and Prizes 
LEIGHTON’S MAGAZINE, 951 Howard St., 


San Francisco, has opened its monthly prize com- 
petition to the public. Four prizes are given 
monthly—a first prize of $25.00; a second prize 
of $15.00; a third prize of $10.00, and a fourth 
prize of $5.00—-for the best articles of not more 
than 500 words each, on the Leighton Industries. 

“Contestants may choose their own topics re- 
garding the Leighton Industries but in general 
we desire to have the articles show the advantage 
»f these Industries to the individual and the com- 
munity. Anyone may submit as many articles as 
he wishes, at any time. 

“Articles submitted are not entered in the con- 
That is, the four best 
issue goes to 


test for any special month. 
articles on hand at the time each 
press wins the prizes no matter when they are 
submitted. Those desiring information regarding 
the Leighton Industries before writing their ar- 
ticles may receive booklets regarding the Indus- 
tries by calling at or writing to The Leighton 
Co-operative Industries, 728 Flood Building, San 
Francisco.” 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY MAGAZINE, 
24 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, New York, 
announces a first prize of $25, five prizes of $10, 
and twenty-five of $1 each, “for facts of the 
best money-making opportunities in the business 
world today that are open to men and women 
of small means, people with $500 or less, who are 
ambitious to establish businesses of their own. 
Make your story newsy, snappy and interesting. 
Avoid all attempts to be literary. Tell the storv 
of your plan intelligently, quote figures of cost 
and give all details. Always cite an example and 
send photo of person, place or products men- 
tioned. Send in as many articles as you wish.” 


THE NEW PEARSON’S offer nine prizes 
totaling $1,500 for the best short stories, essays 
and poems received up to noon May Ist. Short- 
story judges will be Floyd Dell, Edmund Wilson 
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TO AUTHORS! 


You know that your manuscript will re- 
ceive no consideration unless it is me- 
chanically correct. 

I make a specialty of correct manuscript 
preparation and can insure against rejection 
for inattention to any of these details. 
Reasonable rates given on application. 


L. L. DURFEE 


Manuscript Typist 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








FREE PUBLICATION 
For Acceptable Songs 
Can you write a 
SONG HIT? 

If you believe your work possesses “hit” 
qualities, send it in. If available it will be 
published free. 

We do not have to go a-begging for song 
material, but believe there’ are unknown 
writers having numbers that would be 
good sellers, providing they were put on the 
market. If you have the goods, we want it. 
Postage must be enclosed for return of MS. 
if not available. 

LESTER G. BLAIN 
3208 40th St. Sacramento, Calif. 














and F. Scott Fitzgerald; for the poetry contest, 
Edwin Markham, Elsa Gidlow and Mrs. Blanche 
Shoemaker Wagstaff; essay contest, Carl Von 
Doren, John Macy and George Jean Nathan. The 
prizes are as follows: 

; i First prize, $500; second prize, 
$150; third prize, $100. 

Poems—First prize, $200; second prize, $100; 
third prize, $50. 

Essays—First prize, $250; second prize, $100; 
third prize, $50. 

“The three contests close at noon of the first 
day of May, 1923, announcement of awards to be 
made as soon thereafter as the judges will have 
reached a decision. The contests are open to any- 
one residing on the American Continent, no one 
contestant, however, to enter more than two short 
stories, three poems or one essay. 

“Short stories entered for the contest should 
be approximately 5,000 words; poems, 300 lines; 
essays, 3,500 words. With the sole exception of 
the essay contest (see below) there are no limi- 
tations as to theme and treatment. All entries 
must be originals, never before published in any 
shape or manner. 

“Envelopes should be addressed for the atten- 
tion of the Contest Editor, and marked for short 
story, poetry or essay department in lower left- 
hand corner of envelope. 

“To provide a basis for judicial decision, we 
are limiting the theme of all essays entered for 
the contest to ‘What is Wrong with American 
Journalism?’, the selection of essay-titles, how- 
ever, being left to the contestants. 

“All contestants are requested to keep duplicates 
of their MS., and not to enclose return stamps or 
envelopes, bec ause the exceedingly large influx 
of MSS. will constrain us to destroy upon the 
announcement of the decision every MS. not 
reserved for publication in The New Pearson. 
All MSS. to be typewritten, in English, on one 
side of each sheet, and to bear full name and 
address of the author in the upper left-hand 
corner of every page. 

“The New Pearson’s reserves the right to pub- 
lish, before or after the close of the contest, any 
of the material submitted. All MSS., whether 
published before the first of May, 1923, or not, 
will be submitted to the judges. At the close of 
the contest, contestants whose MSS. we wish to 
use for future publication will be notified of our 
intention in the usual manner. All MSS., entered 
for the contest and published in The New Pear- 








son’s at any time, will be paid for at our regular 
rates, regardless of prize awards. 

“Exclusive and sole copyrights to all prize- 
winning contributions as well as those accepted 
for publication, to be vested in the publishers of 
The New Pearson’s.” 

THE AMERICAN PAPER MERCHANT, 
769 Conway Building, Chicago, offer a contest 
starting February 15th. “First prize, $100; second 
prize, $50; third -prize, $25, in addition to regular 
space rate of one cent a word. Most instructive 
story relating to paper jobbing business. Contest 
ends July 1, 1923. No MS. returned.” 


THE LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
of Minneapolis, offers prizes of special interest to 
writers and prospective w riters. These prizes are 
offered in connection with Dr. Richard Burton’s 
Correspondence Course in Short-story Writing. 
Anyone, however, may compete. The next con- 
test closes March 25, 1923. For the best solution 
or completion in 100 words of a little plot skeleton 
written by Dr. Richard Burton, ten prizes are to 
be awarded as follows: The first prize is a paid- 
up enrollment ($40.00) for the full course on 
Short-story Writing; second prize, $10.00 in cash; 
third prize, $5.00; fourth to tenth prizes, $2.00 
each. For more complete details and a copy of 
the Plot Skeleton, send name, address and two- 
cent stamp to the Laird Extension Bureau, 98 
Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PALMS, Galeana 150, Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico, a magazine of verse, announces through 
its editor, Idella Purnell, a prize of $50 for the 
best lyric poem which is published in the first 
twelve issues of the magazine. A prize of $10 
is also offered for the best poem published during 
the first twelve issues of Palms by a poet born 
in Maryland—$15 if the writer was born in 
Worcester county. For every 20 grams of manu- 
script, 5 cents in American stamps should be 
enclosed. 

RADIO BROADCAST offers four prizes in 
a new receiving contest, to determine who has 
done the best with any number of tubes and any 
type of receiver: First prize, De Forest D-7 
Reflex Loop receiver; second prize, Grebe Tuned 
Radio-Frequency Amplifier, Type Horn; third 
prize, choice of three of the New Radiotron 
UV-201-A amplifier tubes, or three Aeriotron 
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MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 


short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 
Write for full information, or submit 


manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 


Ask for my unique plan by which you 
may secure service free. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
645 Academy St. New York City 








FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
Ten years’ typing and proof reading. 
R. D. C. CAMPBELL 
1103 Vineville Ave. Macon, Ga. 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








TYPING THAT WILL PLEASE 


Double-spaced on 11 or 13-in. bond. 
Prompt, accurate. 35c per 1000 words 
(carbon copy 10c per 1000 extra). Manu- 


scripts Sold. 


WM. G. SWINNERTON 
Stamford, Conn. 


Box 403 


















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?’’ These are the hardest 
of all “‘tricks of the trade’ to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romayce, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


This masterful 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WD-11 dry-cell tubes (1% volts, % ampere) ; 
fourth prize, Timmons Loud-speaker Unit. 
RULES OF THE CONTEST. 

“1° You should list all broadcasting stations 
150 or more miles away from the receiving point, 
which you have heard distinctly (announcement 
of location as well as of call letters.) 

“2. Measure distances accurately, and give ag- 
eregate mileage. (This is the sum of all the 
distances, each station counted once, but two or 
more stations in the same city being counted 
separately.) An aggregate mileage of less than 
15,000 miles will not be considered. 

“3. Manuscripts should include the following: 
description of set, directions or advice for con- 
structing and operating it; any ‘wrinkles’ or make- 
shifts which you have used to advantage; photo- 
eraph of your apparatus; circuit diagram; in gen- 
eral, anything you have to tell that will make 
your story more interesting and helpful. Manu- 
scripts should not be longer than 2,000 words. 
Typewritten reports preferred. 

“4. Data should be arranged in three columns, 


under the headings: call letters, location, distance. 
“5. For material used, a liberal rate will be 
paid. 


“6, In judging contributions, the quality and 
interest of photographs, text, and drawings, and 
the originality and general effectiveness of the 
apparatus described, will have greater- weight 
than the list of stations heard, although a long 
list of distant stations will distinctly help. 

“7. The contest begins now and closes May 
31, 1923. 

“8, Address: 
cast, Doubleday, 


Receiving Contest, Radio Broad- 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.” 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 

Mr. Dimick, who is the author of an 
earlier book, “Photoplay Making,” on the 
technique of writing motion-picture plays, 
has prepared in this new volume what is 
really a handbook of useful information for 
people ambitions to write for the screen. 
Theme, plot, suspense, surprise, continuity, 
scenarios, synopses, preparation of manu- 
script, markets—these and a vast number 
of other topics are discussed in detail by a 
man who has long been selling his plays to 
the producers, and therefore speaks with 
authority. A feature of the volume are cer- 
tain psychological tests—but let the author 
tell it: “This book is frankly intended for 
the intelligent aspirant with latent ability. 
The psychological tests of Chapter 1 are 
intended to reveal to the incompetents the 
extent of their inability, or, at least, to raise 
a serious doubt of their capacity to succeed. 
They are aimed to prevent, if possible, 
wasted time and effort in an art unpromis- 
ing to those who want for dramatic talent.” 
It is our own feeling that writers of the 
short story will find in the volume a great 








A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 





AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen’”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’”—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in—— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


1923 Edition Now Ready! 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ TEXTBOOK! 
5. Great Books in One! 20 Distinct 
Parts! Vital to the Successful 
Author! 
JOURNALISM—SHORT STORIES— 
PHOTOPLAYS — POETRY 
NOVELS — PLAYS 

How to Write and Why! 

Where to Sell and How! 

Correct Grammar, Punctuation, Syno- 

nyms! Revised List of Over 500 Live 

Buyers. Mailed Weekly in 20 Separate 

Chapters! Complete $10. 

Greatest and Cheapest Practical Instruc- 

tion Ever Offered! 

Limited Offer: 6 Months’ FREE Criti- 

cism Service! Cash with Order. Not on 

Bookstands. ° 

ARKELL BROTHERS, Publishers, 

1460 West Grand Boulevard 

Detroit, Mich. 








DON’T EXPECT EDITORS 


to accept your manuscript above your own 
valuation. If you do not value it enough 
to present it in the best form, why should 
you expect editors to value it enough to 
present it to the public? 

Our service is of value to you if you wish 
to present your script in a proper, faultless 
form. Expert typing upon best paper. 
Prices on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
“Service of Distinction” 
810 W. Daggett St. Ft. Worth, Tex. 








YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 
When we have done one job of typing for 
you, you will never forget our address and 
the quality of our work. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








$50 A Week Evenings. I made it. Mail Order 


business, booklet for stamp tells how. 
Sample and plan, 25c. Free, 12 articles worth $3. 


ALWD SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


MAKE $19.00 A HUNDRED stamping names on 
Key Checks, Home spare time; evenings. Send 25c 
for sample and instructions, 

W. KEYTAG CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed as demanded by editors and pro- 
ducers. Editorial service. Write for par- 
ticulars. “A neat MS. is a MS. half-sold.” 


THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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AUTHORS! 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT? 


Have you ever thought of the valu- 
able time you when you are 
pecking out your story? Why 
not let us do your typing and spend 
this time in preparing your future story? 


spend 
own 


We are a reliable firm and not an 
individual. Years of experience ena- 
bles us to be experts in the preparation 
of MANUSCRIPTS and PHOTO- 
PLAYS of all kinds. 


We 


words, in- 


Our reasonable. 
charge 50 cents per 1,000 
cluding all grammatical corrections. 


terms are 


Let’s get acquainted. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 


683 Jefferson Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories — Plays — Scenarios — Revised — Typed 
Spelling, punctuation and FORM expertly handled. 
Typing, 75c per 1000 words, carbon copy. Revision, 
75c per 1000 words, 


THE WINSLOW LITERARY STUDIOS 





“The Westland,” Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 








ROGERS, OHIO 





MANUSCRIPTS, Short Stories, Novels 
and Poems neatly and accurately typed. 
Rates and samples sent upon request. 

ADA I. KORNHAUS 
Authors’ Representative 








Box 99 Adrian, Missouri 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
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434 West 120th St. New York City 
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deal of valuable material—particularly in 
the selection of plot material, the building 
up of the plot, and in such vital elements 
of story telling as suspense, characteriza- 
tion, etc. 


“Modern Photoplay Writing: Its Crafts- 
manship.” By Howard T. Dimick. Frank- 
lin (Ohio): James Knapp Reeve. 





A New Idea in Art Courses 


The author of this Course has had ten 
years experience in sketching, cartooning, 
and illustrating on some of the important 
American daily newspapers. The lessons 
begin with a discussion of the equipment of 
the studio and the artist’s tools ; then follows 
a full discussion of engraving, printing, and 
the various mechanical methods of repro- 
duction. Then follow practical, helpful les- 
sons on drawing. The chapter on how to se- 
cure expression is particularly illuminating, 
as is the discussion on the portraiture of chil- 
dren and old people. Animals and outdoor 
objects are treated thoroughly. Cartooning is 
given generous space, as also are headings, 
lettering and layout. Assignment work— 
interview-sketching, court-room scenes, ete., 
is covered thoroughly. Not a phase of 
newspaper art, indeed, is omitted, and the 
whole is discussed so clearly and illustrated 
so profusely that a beginner with no other 
instructor can master the principles of every 
one of the many phases of newspaper art. 
The Course is informative and interesting 
even to those who do not consider taking 
up newspaper art as a profession. It con- 
tains 71 lessons and over 160 illustrations. 


“The Manuel Rosenberg Course in News- 
paper Art.” Cincinnati: Manuel Rosenberg. 





Plays of the Year 

This, the third volume of “The Best Play 
Series,” is even better than the two pre- 
ceding ones. In selecting the ten plays 
given in the present series, Mr. Mantle 
states that he has not selected those most 
successful, judged from the standpoint of 
popularity or even those which represent 
the highest literary standard, as well as the 
playgoers taste, but the ten best plays which 
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A MAGAZINE 


With A New Idea 


For four years Photodramatist of Hollywood has been 
successfully serving those who write or seek to write 
for the screen. 

Beginning with the March issue it enlarged its scope 
to include all creative fiction writing—with the emphasis 
on the scenario. For the first time in the history of 
American magazine making it offered its readers a 
fictionized film drama before it was filmed. You may 
read such dramatic stories and then see them on the 
screen. 


STORY WORLD 


And Photodramatist 


Is the new name adopted by this publica- 


Among its noted contributors are: 
tion to indicate its widened scope. 


Kathleen Norris 


Eugene Manlove Rhodes In size it has grown to 100 pages monthly, 
Fran. L. Packard using standard magazine form. 

Emerson Hough 

H. Bedford-Jones A contest is now running of interest to all 
Rupert Hughes writers. 

Wilbur Hall 

Hapsburg Liebe A free service bureau answers subscribers’ 
Carl Clausen technical questions. 

Mary Austen 

Wm. J. Neidig Information and _ inspiration unite’ in 
Wm. R. Lighton STORY WORLD to serve the writer. 


If STORY WORLD is not now a regular visitor to your home, take advantage of 
this 30-day offer to try it. Clip the coupon. 


See ee eT eT ee eT en eT SUT ee TT 


PHOTODRAMATIST PUBLISHING CO. 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Dear Sirs—You will find enclosed (check, draft or money order) for $1.00, for 
which send STORY WORLD for six months to 


NOTE--Canadian postage, 25 cents extra; foreign, 50 cents 
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626 E. 15th St. Davenport, Iowa. 
Copying — Manuscripts — Poems — Typing 
—Revising—Expert Work Assured. 
Be convinced by a trial. 











AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts correctly and accurately typed. 
Prompt service. Rates: 60c per 1000 words; 
Poems, 2c per line. 
MRS. W. E. HARRIS 
Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly and Accurately 
50c per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Return postage paid. 
MAE KECK 
1140 W. 5th St. Marion, Ind. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








AUTHORS—Have Your Story Published. 
Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, constructive 
criticism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms. 

Manuscript Revising and Typing Bureau 

152 West Main St., Fredonia, N. Y. 








I Am An Expert Literary Critic 
I read, criticise, correct and suggest markets for 
the amateur. Have helped hundreds to the “sales 
route.””’ Short stories and scenarios a specialty, 84c 
per 1000 words. No checks accepted. Typing extra. 


ELYSABETH MANLEY 
100 E. 81st St. New York City 








Accurate Typewriting of Manuscripts. If 
you want your work done neatly, promptly 
and efficiently, send your manuscripts to 
me. Write for terms. 

W. H. SEIFERT 
Authors’ Representative 


Chepachet, Rhode Island 














AUTHORS ATTENTION 
We give prompt and excellent service in typing, 

revising and criticism of your work. College gradu- 
ate and long experience in this work. We have a 
special rate for the months of March, April, May 
and June. Write for terms. 

vo TYPING BUREAU. 

A. J. GALLANT, Mgr. 

919 Floyd Ave. Richmond, Va. 











best represent the many phases of life as it 
is and which were finally and definitely ap- 
proved by the public, which after all, is a 
discriminating and appreciative critic. 





The plays selected cover a large range 
their themes wander from the flotsom and 
jetsom of humanity to the affluent and the 
superficial. Eugene O’Neill’s masterpiece, 
“Anna Christie,” is given as also Milner’s 
whimsical “Dover Road.” 

One of the unexpected successes of the 
past year was Andreyv’s “He Who Gets 
Slapped,” in which we laugh while our eyes 
are full of tears, but which leaves us, when 
it is all over, with a feeling of depression. 
This is included in Mr. Mantle’s volume, as 
also are “Ambush,” “The West,” and “Paul 
Geraldy.” 

On the whole the year was remarkable 
for the production of so many successful 
new plays and for the cordial reception 
given the revivals. In all of the 196 pro- 
ductions, good, bad, and indifferent, few 
were noticeably bad. 

“The Year Book of the Drama of Amer- 
ica.” Edited by Burns Mantle. New York: 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


The A. B. C. of Play-Writing 
(Continued from page 23) 


theme are most likely to possess. both unity 
and simplicity; whereas purposeless stories 
are apt to be digressive. 

Moreover, where we have a story for the 
story's sake, there is a natural tendency to 
become involved and intricate beyond the 
proprieties of good dramaturgy. Often a 
character-play without a theme may not find 
any real unifying principle. Of course, the 
character itself would seem to hold together 
the various threads of interest, but this sort 
of unity is generally too intangible for a 
well constructed play. On the other hand, 
the merely “well-made” play is apt to be 
too artful and mechanical. The ideal play 
is that born of an idea, artistically, per- 
suasively, and satisfying illustrated through 


a story. 
























The dramatist who wishes to construct 
his plays in this ideal fashion will first cast 
about for some idea that is in itself strik- 
ing and capable of dramatic treatment. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the writer is at- 
tracted by the somewhat novel thought that 
marriage without love is immoral. 

How the Story is Found 

Immediately dozens of possible stories to 
illustrate this theme suggest themselves. 
But every suggestion has to be carefully 
considered, for selection is the basis of all 
art. 

In the first place, will the action of the 
story be largely physical or psychological, 
will the inevitable consequences of such a 
marriage be manifested in physical failure 
or in mental suffering? 

Upon the choice between these two possi- 
bilities rests to a great extent the treatment 
of the play as a whole. Certainly, the 
physical should always shadow forth the 
psychic, but there is a vast difference be- 
tween melodrama which deals with physical 
events for their own sake and serious drama 
which uses physical action purely as a means 
for the expression of emotion. For melo- 
dramatic purposes, the husband is such a 
loveless marriage could be portrayed as a 
drunkard, with all of the concomitant 
physical brutality and unsuccess. But, ob- 
viously, such a treatment is cheap and 
tawdry, utterly inadequate to bring out the 
finest potentialities of the theme which, 
after all, aims at an intimate searching of 
the heart. 

The dramatist, therefore, selects a story 
which will reveal the husband’s mental state 
with all of its remorse and laxity. Fortu- 
nately enough, such a choice enables the 
writer to include also physical action as a 
counterpart for the psychic. Suppose, then, 
that the dramatist takes the story of a man 
who, wishing to make a short-out to success 
in his profession, has married for money, 
position, and social prestige. The man may 
be a lawyer, a doctor, a politician, or what 
not. Let us say that he has political aspir- 
ations and that through the influence of his 
wife’s family, he hopes to attain a high office. 

Suppose by means of bribes and wire-pul- 
ling, which his marriage of convenience has 
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OFFERED TO AUTHORS: The highest 
class service in manuscript typing and 
revising. Write for terms. 


HOLLYWOOD AUTHORS, AGENCY 
Merchantville, N. J. 








BETTER TYPING 


Our superior typing will make the editor smile 
when he unfolds your manuscript. All kinds of 
typing done. Rate, 50 cents per thousand words with 
two carbon copies. Minor errors corrected, 
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poems revised, typed and copyrighted. 
Quick and efficient service. Sample of 
work on request. Write for price list. 
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It pays to have your manuscripts typed neatly and 
accurately, I have specialized on the proper prepa- 
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satisfaction. Write for particulars, 
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Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
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GET ACQUAINTED PRICE 


35 Cents per thousand words. Long association 
with publishers enables me to type and prepare for 
publication your manuscript expertly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


EVELYN C. GARDNER 
210 Christiana St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 








AUTHORS MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 
Sympathetic attention, even to small MSS. 
Clean copy, proper technical form. Write 
for terms. 

MRS. H. V. FRANKLIN 
Register, Ga. 











AUTHORS! AUTHORS! Manuscripts, 


Photoplays, etc. carefully typewritten. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 
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Authors’ Representative 
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Typewriter Ribbon, 
108 Sheets Bond Paper, 
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15 Sheets Carbon Paper, 
25 Outgoing Envelopes, 
25 Return Envelopes, 
5 Manuscript Covers—Blue, 
Sent Prepaid. 


WALTER J. MATTISON 


Writers’ Supplies ’ : 
3042 Humboldt Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








SONG WRITERS: Music composed to your song 

poems by one of America’s best Melody writers. 
For composing first class original music to song 
Also first class piano arrangements 
at reasonable prices. Criticism of song poem, 25c. 
Revision of poem, $2.00. Any information regard- 
ing song writing, 50c. Send song poems today. 
For a fair and square deal address: 


poem, $15.00. 


FRANK E. MILLER, Songwriter, 
Lock Box 911 LeRoy, New York 
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We make a specialty of typing and_pre- 
paring manuscripts for publication. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for rates. 


GEORGE F. MATHEWS 
660 S. Limestone St. Lexington, Ky. 











Authors: Let an authors’ secretary of long 
experience prepare your manuscript for 
publication. 50c per 1000 words, including 
one carbon copy. Technical and scien- 
tific manuscripts solicited. 

JANET WEBER 


2058 North Clark Street Chicago 








YOUR TYPEWRITING 
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satisfactory service. 50c to 70c a thousand words, 
depending on legibility of script. 


A. L. LAFAYETTE 
26 Wilson Ave. Woonsocket, R. I. 


Neatly, 








YOUR Manuscript will be better received 
and the prospect of selling it very much 
increased by having it well typed. First 
class work guaranteed. Write for terms. 

PAUL M. LENGEL 
18 E. Hortter St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Manuscripts Typed, bond paper, carbon 
copy, prompt, neat, accurate work, Return postage 
paid. Free correction; particular attention to 
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Songs and poems, 2c a line. 

MAUD K, HAYDEN 


Route 1 Pittsfield, Illinois 








made possible he is placed in the coveted 
office. Such success is in itself immoral and 
little sincere achievement could be expected 
to follow. 

Here the dramatist is again confronted 
with a choice of treatment upon which de- 
pends the subsequent development of his 
story. Shall the man’s corrupt methods be 
exposed and his ruin thus accomplished, or 
shall poetic justice be wrought in a more 
subtle way by allowing conscience to do its 
work? 

If the first expedient is used, the man 
might be impeached and all hope of*a future 
career therefore shattered. He could be 
portrayed as sinking ever deeper and deeper 
in the eyes of the world, until death by 
violence would come at last as a welcome 
relief. 

Our dramatist, therefore, 
make his play a drama of mental states. He 
will not bring about the external defeat and 
death of his anti-hero, but will show us a 
moral defeat which is infinitely worse than 
death,—the loss of honor, of self-respect, 
and of every human feeling. 

This makes for highly effective dramatic 
irony. We see the man seemingly in posses- 
sion of all that his ambition had craved, but 
beneath the smug exterior we are aware of 
gradual spiritual degradation. What would 
have proved success and happiness under 
honorable circumstances now becomes hol- 
low mockery and viciousness. Unloving 
and unloved, he finds domestic and public 
life a solitary farce of make-believe from 
which he can never escape. The audience 
aware of his spiritual death, sees that death 
revealed in gradual decay of every sensi- 
bility until nothing is left but the revolting 
semblance of a man without a soul. If the 
dramatist wishes to convey the impression 
of utter isolation, he may have the man de- 
serted in the end by the wife for a lover— 
the wife who might have been the last possi- 
ble means for his redemption. 

Here, then, we have dc. ‘sed the story of 
a play from the germ of an idea. The 
story, of course, must next be made into 
plot form, which consists of the moulding 
of the story by the dramatist for presenta- 
tion in the theatre. 


resolves to 
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If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first time, a 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It brings out your 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 

The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this 
It is given under the supervision of experts, 
It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 


course as profitable as it is fascinating. 
with great resources at their command. 
instruction by easy stages. 


time to self-advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction. 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


PLAY WRITING 


Have you plots in mind? Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing, 
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Assures your manuscripts merited consider- 
ation. Let me demonstrate this. 50c per 
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postage paid. 
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Let me type your manuscripts. Prompt 
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WRITERS—Have your manuscripts properly typed 
and prepared by a specialist in manuscript prepara- 
tion. The selling value of a manuscript depends very 
largely upon its external appearance, and thousands 
of fine stories have been rejected because of poor 
typing and failure to observe certain necessary tech- 
nical forms. Send us your manuscripts for accurate 
preparation. We guarantee satisfaction. Write for 
terms, WADE H. SMITH 

2516 Depew Street Edgewater, Colo. 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
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Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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PHOTOPLAY 
WRITERS 


In this most 
interesting and 
instructive: vol- 
ume Miss Lytton 
has developed a 
practical guide 
for every sce- 
nario writer, giv- 
ing all necessary 
information, in- 
cluding model 
photoplays writ- 
ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and 
included only that information and in- 
struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is 
able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability 
to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the 
most valuable book of its kind now in 
print. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
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USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 











How To Be a Press Agent 
(Continued from page 15) 


would send their staff 
‘snap” her. 


afternoon papers 
photographers to 

Any press agent will understand that the 
“flappers” do not have to do what they 
are said to have done. Chances are they 
would not be around at all! 


‘ 


Cater to the Women 


The wise publicity agent is fully aware 
that the average newspaner editor has a 
mania for printing pretty girls’ photographs 
and stories to go with them. This applies 
especially to the editors of afternoon news- 
papers. The editor is a first-class psychol- 
ogist. He senses the wants of his woman 
readers and gives them what they crave. 

At this appropriate moment it may be 
remarked that newspapers as a class cater 
to the ladies, as do the majority of other 
institutions. Men, as a rule, read the head- 
lines and the sporting page, the latter from 
top to bottom; women, if they have the 
time, read everything except the sport 
news. When I say women, I mean women 
with minds, not the “flappers” who study 
the “Advice to Girls Column,” Marriage 
Licenses, Death Notices, and Funny Page 
and are blind to everything else. 

Accordingly, the good press agent plays 
up the “woman element” in every story 
where he consistently can; he makes special 
effort to get striking photographs; he dotes 
Keystone Bathing Girls 


, 


on art of the 
variety. 

Common sense must be used in “ped- 
dling” women’s stories. You must not ex- 
pect a staid old morning paper to run a 
couple of snappy pictures of French actresses 
in alluring poses. Submit pictures of women 
to the afternoon papers in nearly every in- 
stance. Feature stories usually go better 
with the afternoon sheets. 

As you go along you will learn that at 
least half of the best publicity stories are 
“dreamed” by the press agents. Build your 
feature stories around pretty girls (don’t 
forget the photos!) and you can’t lose. 

Nearly all business and professional men 
have little, if any, knowledge of publicity 
and do not realize the value of the woman 








aff 








That is why the press agent must 


lement. 
ict according to his own opinions and not 
heirs. 

To give you an illustration of the sim- 


plest. kind of press agent’s dream: Some 
time ago a body of candy manufacturers 
held their annual outing at a summer re- 
sort. Officiats of the association thought 

would be a neat schemé to have candy 
listributed by members to children at the 
picnic. The press agent of the resort was 
informed of the idea. “It’s all right,” was 
his comment, “but let’s pep it up a bit.” 
So he wrote a story, stating that the pret- 
tiest girls in town would be at the picnic 
to give kisses to every gentleman attend- 
ing it. 

And every gentleman at the outing was 
given a kiss by a pretty girl—a candy kiss! 

It seems needless to add that thousands 
of men who previously had no intention of 
going there were at the picnic, thanks to 
one press agent who “dolled up” a fact. 
Do you see the difference? The candy men 
hadn’t the slightest idea that by giving away 
the candy themselves they would not attract 
as big a crowd as the girls cou!d gather. 
I suppose some of them can’t see it even 
They weren’t trained to think pub- 








now. 
licity—and the press agent was. 
Why do the newspapers publish silty 


stories such as those about nature dances 
from a vaudeville theatre, practicing in 
filmy costume in the woods while wintry 
winds are blowing, or about Miss Peach 
Melba, the beautiful movie queen, wearing 
a diamond watch just above her right knee? 
There’s a reason. Give the editor credit 
for some intelligence, please. He realizes, 
as well as you do, that the story in either 
case is ridiculous and was manufactured 
by the publicity pest—but you liked the 
pictures—and the editor knew you would— 
he liked them himself! 

Were it not for the excellent display of 
feminine art each Sunday, who of us would 
be so intensely interested in the rotagrav- 
ure section of the newspaper? . . 

One of the reasons why the movies get 
more publicity than do the legitimate thea- 


tres, is that screen actresses are nearly 
always younger and prettier than their 
dramatic sisters on the speaking stage. 


Musical comedy maids are a close second 
when it comes to space-grabbing ; they, too, 
must pass the youth and beauty test, unless 
they are comediennes or possessed of re- 
markable vocal gifts» 
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HARRY H. KETCHUM 
1848 So. 18th St. Springfield, Ill. 








Authors’ Manuscripts Typed. Carbon copy, 
prompt, neat, accurate work. Free correc- 
tion; particular attention to spelling and 
punctuation. 40c a thousand words. 
Poems, 1c a line. 


N. R. VILES 
532 Ry. Exchange Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Authors’ manuscripts typed in accordance with the 
strict technical rules demanded by editors and pro 
ducers at the lowest possible rates for good work. 
Prompt, accurate copying, with minor errors cor 
rected, 40c per thousand words, including carbon 
copy. Poetry, 2c a line. 
FLETCHER F. ISBELL 
720 Hayes Ave. DeQueen, Ark. 








TYPING 


Neatly and Accurately Done. Manuscript 
Copying a Specialty. 
Write 
VICTOR L. MARTIN, Murphy, N. C., 


for terms. 








PHOTOPLAY WRITERS 

Beginners, let me help you. Your photoplays may 
contain good plots but improperly arranged to get 
desired results. Plays, stories, books, special articles 
reconstructed and typed ready for editors. My low 
rates will surprise you. Guaranteed to please; prompt 

service. Enclose stamp for information, 

ARTHUR WINGERT 
Box 217 Chambersburg, Penna. 











AUTHORS! Have your manuscripts cor- 
rectly typed by expert typists. Write 
for rates—very reasonable. 

CLARA MANDERSCHIED 
Authors’ Agent and Typist 
1123 18th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Trailing the Feature Story 
(Continued from page I0) 


entertaining fashion, all the prices she need 
consult. One such feature, which I write 
regularly for my paper, is looked for every 
week. 

The Christmas rush at the postoffice 1s 
always good for a feature—it yields great 
gobs of human interest material. Go into 
the secret recesses of the postoffice with the 
postmaster and watch the busy clerks at 
work. Then go to your machine and regis- 
ter your impression. It will be read. It 
will show human beings, like the poor read- 
er, working under pressure, handling things 
of interest to you and me. Put this on your 
desk calendar for Christmas time, this year. 


A Library Story 


You've heard the complaint many times, 
that “there’s no good books in the library.” 
A simple feature story, easy to get and easy 
to write, to be run once or twice a week, 
which will be of help and at the same time 
of interest, is well run under a box head 
“TTunting in the Library.” This half-coltimn 
consists of brief mentions and critical com- 
ments on various good books which, while 
being not ne irily new, are of wide inter- 
est. This selects from the great numbers 
of books the worthy books and gives them 
notice. This is an aid for the library patron 
and book-lover. 

How does the percentage of motor cars 
stolen and recovered in your city compare 
with the record made last year by the police 


department? There’s a story interesting to 


every man owning a car. 

\Vhen anyone becomes so charitable as to 
go to the trouble and expense, as well as 
inconvenience, to bring a little brightness 
into the homes of the poor, or into the 
gloomy foundling homes—there’s a real 
human interest story. 

The city is full of these simple, homey 
feature-storiés which city editors cry for. 
Get a story from the information man at the 
union passenger station, from the coal man, 
the ice man, the letter carrier, the tender of 














the bridge, from the Traveler’s Aid matron, 
from the reference librarian. 


Feature-Stories Everywhere 

Big stories break continually, but they are 
so obvious in their appeal that they assert 
themselves. It is the straight-to-the-heart 
story which tickles the boss and brings more 
circulation and—dream it!—more money! 
Be you cub-reporter, or seasoned veteran, 
unsolicited feature-stories turned in cer- 
tainly would be held as black marks against 
you. If you’re a free-lance, here’s some- 
thing big and fertile. If you’re a fictionist, 
here’s a tonic! And, always, an added 
means of income. 

Get on the trail of a feature-story. It’s 
a fascinating hunt! 





How To Plan Your First Novel 
(Continued from page 7) 
existing ‘policies.’ That entails a study of 
the market, for the very practical purpose 
of discovering where he may best sell his 

stuff. 

“Write and write and keep on writing. 
Write for practice. Make a habit of doing 
a certain amount of writing each day. Some 
authors say that the only way to learn to 
write is to sit down and take your pen in 
hand and go to it. Others hold that a cer- 
tain training—possibly in schools of jour- 
nalism and elsewhere—is greatly to be de- 
sired. But in any case, you must write, in 
order to write. 

“It is a mighty good plan for a young 
writer to get hold of a critic of sound abili- 
ties and experience who will consent to read 
his manuscripts from time to time and tell 
what is the matter with them. This critic 
should not be a too partial friend, for ob- 
vious reasons. What the young writer is 
looking for is not a critic who will slap 
him on the back and say, ‘Greatest thing 
since O. Henry,’ but rather the one who 
will toss the manuscript down in dis- 
gust, with, ‘You know better than that! It’s 
rotten! Do it all over again!” 

“There is no harder part of the work of 
a writer than the continual submitting of a 
manuscript to magazine after magazine. It 
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WRITERS! 


Have your Manuscripts, Scenarios and 
Poems prepared for publication. Write for 


rates and samples. 


MISS MARY WYMAN 


8 Pleasant Street 


Winthrop, Mass. 








THE KENT BUREAU OF SERVICE TO 
AUTHORS 


will type and revise 


manuscripts. High 


class work. Conservative prices. 


Lock Drawer 847 


Morgantown, W. Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS AND POEMS NEATLY 
TYPED. 


Good, reliable work. 


Terms on request. 


R. I. SANDE 
Authors’ Agent 


Box 203 





Grand Forks, No. Dak. 














AUTHORS! Let me type your manuscripts 
in a way that will please the editor. All 
work guaranteed to be neat and perfect. 
50c per 1000 words, one carbon. Errors 
corrected. My work brings results. | 


H. C. REDFIELD 


10 Spring St. 


Adams, N. Y. 








AUTHORS AND WRITERS! 


Expert typing of 


manuscripts, poems, 


short stories and photoplays in forms ac- 


ceptable, to editors. 


Revision of manuscripts—meaning cor- 
rection of all errors in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar—also done at very reasonable 


charge. 


Your story will have prompt and personal 
attention. Write for rates and full infor- 


mation. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
8th and Monroe, Quincy, III. 








HIGH GRADE MANUSCRIPT COPY- 
ING in correct technical form for pub- 
lication. Write for terms. 


H. C. BARTON 


New Dorp 


New York 











EDNA MAY BUSH 
Authors’ Typist 
New Florence, Pa. 


WRITERS: In preparing manuscripts I observe 
technical details and furnish one carbon copy. I ask 
no fee for reading manuscripts. Submit yours and 
receive rates or write for reasonable terms. I give 


prompt attention. 
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A LINK IN THE CHAIN 
A neatly typewritten letter-perfect manuscript is 
the strongest link in the chain which connects author 
and publisher. I supply that link. Rates, 50c per 
thousand words, including minor corrections and 


carbon copy. 


C. M. GEORGE 
1917 Perrysville Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WRITERS! Don’t rack your brains for short story 
plots. $1.00 buys a Condensed Story with Plot, 
Characters, etc. Complete in Synopsis form. All 
you do is fill in the details, 

EVERY PLOT GUARANTEED ORIGINAL. 
NO TWO ALIKE. 
Send $1.00 for synopsis sufficient to make 20-page 
manuscript, 
OWEN SALES CO. 


358 Goodyear Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 








Manuscripts Typed. Neat, accurate, correct 
technical form. Poems, novels, scenarios 
all prepared for the eye of the editor. 
Write for rates. 

THE BONHAM AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
3257 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurately,- Neatly at Low Rates. 
Prompt Service. 

Write for terms and sample of work. 


M. LEE PURYEAR 
Authors’ Typist 


219 Rock Creek Church Road, Washington, D. C. 











$2 FOR A PLOT 


Send story-idea. I supply incidents, characters, 
title, markets, everything. Enclose $2 with each 
story-idea. FREE TYPING of longest short-story} 
submitted each month for criticism; revision at 50c” 
thousand words. 


ly 
BOARDMAN POTTER = 


222 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 





AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


_ Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, etc., typewritten 
in correct technical form. Send manuscripts or 
write for rates. 
LOUISE PRILLMAYER 
Authors’ Representative 


Mt. Sterling, Illinois 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
Highest class manuscript copying at lowest rates. 
Short stories, poems, novels and photoplays typed. 
Write for terms. 
E. MARGUERITE HUPP, 
Gen. Mgr., Authors’ Typing Co. 
Valleyford, Washington 








AUTHORS: Let me type your manuscripts 
and photoplays. Typist of years of ex- 
perience. A trial will convince. 50c per 
thousand words. Minor errors corrected. 


ROSE MELASHEN 
1600 Denison St. Little Rock, Ark. 











is a discouraging business to have it keep 
coming back from the publishing houses 
No one knows this better than I. But if 
the writer will just get to the point where 
one or a dozen rejections are simply mat- 
ters of routine—part of the hack detail of 
the business—and not take unto himself as 
a personal affront the fact that an editor 
rejects a manuscript—why then he will be 
by way of avoiding a lot of discomfort, and 
also be in line to land eventually in the col- 
umns of magazines. Submit your manu- 
script, and when it comes back, submit it 
to another editor. You notice I say ‘when’ 
(and not if) it comes back. For the chances 
are that it will come back, in the case of 
the beginning writer. Anyhow, it’s a good 
plan to send out a manuscript expecting it 
to come back. Then you aren’t disappointed. 

“Get this into your head. Publication, 
unlike kissing, does not go by favor, and 
nobody can get you published but yourself.” 


The Editor Who Forgot 

But after all, Harrison cannot be said to 
hold to anything like editorial infallibility. 
He recounts in a magazine article published 
some years ago an incident which, boiled 
down, goes something like this: 

“IT submitted several stories to a certain 
magazine and the editor declined them with 
thanks—printed thanks. A year later, when 
‘Queed’ had been published and was going 
fairly well, 1 hauled out those same stories 
and sent them to another editor, who bought 
them. They were published. Then editor 
number one up and writes to me to know 
why I did not give him a chance at those 
stories before selling them to someone else! 


He had completely forgotten, evidently, that . 


he had turned them down; but now when 
| had gained more or less reputation from 
my novels, he was willing to proffer his 
kindly editorial assistance which had been 
witheld before. I felt like replying to him 
something after the manner of the little boy 
who got lost in the woods at night. This 
little fellow prayed: ‘Oh God, help me to 
get out of these woods,’ but a few minutes 
later seeing a light through the trees, he 
added: ‘Never mind, God; I see Aunt Jin- 
ny’s house now.’ ” 
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The Market For Short Stories 


“Your Story Was Sent In Hope 
And Was Read In Hope” 


says the editor of a prominent magazine on returning unacceptable manuscripts. It 
shows that editors are looking for new writers and good manuscripts as eagerly as 


wrilers are seeking acceptances. 


The market for good short stories is never overstocked. 
Thousands of stories are printed each month. 


entering the field every day. 


New fiction magazines are 
Editors 


are looking for more and better stories and practically all of them welcome new writers. 
sut your stories must be good, for the competition 1s great. 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE SHORT 
STORIES? 


Have you an ambition to write short fiction? 
Perhaps you have tried your hand and found 
the going hard from lack of technical knowl- 
edge. But you do not need to be discouraged. 


If you have made up your mind to work 
ird, study and practice, there are aids that 
you may secure. Successful story writers 


ive compiled their experience and knowledge 
for your help and expert aid is available to 
you in our 


IDEAL COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING 


[his course is simply written; it is practical; 
it points out the elements that go to make up 
1 short story; it warns against the weaknesses 
that make many short stories unacceptable. 
It discusses: How to Collect Material; Build- 
ing Up the Plot; How to Handle Emotion and 
Character Drawing; Originality; 
Writing of Dialogue. These are only a few 
of the chapter topics. It gives as well infor- 
mation on preparing the manuscript and on 
selling your story. 


Suspense; 


WE CRITICISE YOUR STORIES 


Criticism service on two manuscripts is in- 
cluded with the course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times as you most 
need it, on special lessons or on the course 
as a whole, to send in two manuscripts which 
put into practice the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism you are enabled 
to find out your weaknesses; how you may 
work; in what line to work 
free with the regu- 


strengthen your 
hardest. This criticism is 
lar price of the course. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 

The price of the IDEAL COURSE is $5.00. 
And to make this offer Extra Special we are 
authorized for the present to send you, with 
your order for the Course, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year—twelve numbers. 
These will give you current help; will stimu- 
late and inspire you, and keep you in touch 
with the writing world. The regular price of 
the magazine is $2.00, so that you are really 
receiving a $7.00 value for $5.00. And when 
you consider the ordinary prices charged for 
criticism, which we include free, this is truly 
a remarkable offer. 

If you are already a subscriber to the 
Writer’s Digest, your subscription will be 
extended one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for some friend. 

If you wish, you need send no money. Just 
fill out the below blank, and pay the postman 
upon delivery. And our money-back guaran- 
tee is backed by a reputable firm with long 
years of honest service behind it. 


USE THIS COUPON 


ol a ae oe —=—_— = — _ . - —_ _ - - —_ —_ - 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen:—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on 
Short Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, with free criticism 
of MS. 
C] $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers 


the ( 


rse 


It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons 
and magazine can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at 
mce, without question 


Name 


Street . Sv eereed neces 
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The Author’s 
Own Typewriter 






Remington Portable 


ITS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 

Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency— yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 






Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington 
Portable. 
Easy payment terms, if desired 
Sign and mail this coupon and we wi'l send our illustrated “ Your 


Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 





Address Department 24 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














